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THE PAST—THE PRESENT—AND THE FUTURE.* 






Unit within a very recent period, in every age and clime, Science 
affected a kind of masonic mystery, and her ministers assumed to be a 

royal priesthood, a peculiar people, with whom wisdom would die. The 
initiated were studious to guard her attainments from being rendered Hy 
cheap and common. The owl was appropriately the bird of Minerva. pi 
Common sense, with scales which weigh every thing by its utility, has at 
last stripped pretension of the gown and the wig, and obliged her to 
stand forth in the nakedness of her real desert. wf 

After even the light of the gospel had dawned upon the nations, all } 
the science and literature of the age was shut up in monasteries and f 
schools of theology; and, until within a comparatively recent period in 
history, a great proportion of the priests themselves could neither read ml 
nor write. The profession of clerks was laboriously employed in tran- ; 
scribing, not the recorded observations and sound reasonings of true 
science and philosophy, but monkish legends, the lives of dreaming 
saints, and the quibblings of scholastic theology. Royal resources were 
scarcely adequate to the collection of a library, and the difficulty and y 
expense of procuring manuscript books would have remained An insu- bey 
perable barrier to the diffusion of true knowledge, even had there been eth 
knowledge to diffuse. 

The most important intellectual era which our world has seen, was 
the period of the invention of printing. Well might the retainers of the 
hierarchy of the day give out, that the inventor borrowed it of Satan; for 
it rung the eternal knell to bulls and anathemas, and all the terrible in- 
fluence which the priesthood possessed over hood-winked ignorance and 
blind submission. The press lifted its mighty banner, labelled from the 
beginning, “Vo aristocracy of science—no influence but persuasion.” 
Truth heard in her dungeon, felt that her time was come, burst her 
chains, threw open her prison doors, and with persuasion in one hand 
and reason in the other, commenced her unwearied and unabating pro- 
gress. The reformed nations took up the Bible, and insisted that God 
had given them the unalienable right of interpreting it for themselves. 
The polarity of the needle, and, as a consequence, America, was dis- 
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* The subject matter of this paper is condensed from an elaborate Lecture delivered before 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Lyceum, some months since. 
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covered, and a new and irrepressible impulse was given to the human 
mind. 

True, there was a strong revulsion. The Inquisition kindled its fires. 
Gallileo had published that the earth moved round the sun, instead of 
the sun round the earth, as was the orthodox doctrine of astronomy. 
The priests, on the contrary, willed the sun to move, and the earth to 
stand still; and they had power to compel Gallileo to burn his books, 
and abjure his doctrine. But the stubborn order of the universe con- 
tinued to chime the eternal music of the spheres in its own way, bulls 
and anathemas to the contrary notwithstanding. Persecution was as 
powerless to shake the invincible purpose of the free spirit, as to re- 
verse the movements of the heavenly bodies. As one martyr to the 
truth fell after another, ten aspirants arose to replace the victim, and to 
thunder in the ears of tyranny, that neither fear, fire, nor death can awe 
the free mind, or change its convictions. Every year brought acces- 
sions to the mass of knowledge, and vigor and fearlessness to the spirit 
of inquiry. ‘Truth became eagle-eyed, and capable of contemplating 
the sun with an undazzled vision. 

The early magistracy and priests of our country had learned in a 
school—for, in fact, the age knew no other school—that fines may con- 
vince, that imprisonment is an admirable framer of syllogisms, that the 
fear of death can alter a man’s convictions in a moment, and that the 
argument of perdition is perfectly irresistible, unless the mind were 
given over to judicial blindness. They had seen the Catholics of the 
old world ply the Lutherans with these most persuasive reasonings. 
They had observed that the Lutherans, as soon as they had ability, 
charitably propounded them to the Calvinists. The Calvinists, having 
felt their efficacy in their own case, made a gracious tender of them to 
Servetus and his followers. 

Intrepid for endurance as they were, our puritan fathers relished not 
this vehement ratiocination ; and as they came over the seas, they talked 
earnestly about freedom of conscience and opinion ; meaning, as it after- 
wards appeared, that they understood all to be free who were of their 
opinion, and none else. But though the avowed object of their coming 
to America, was, that they might make sermons of such length and 
opinions as pleased them, they early began to bethink them of the easy 
and approved modes of conversion in the father land. The Quakers 
were among the first to experience the benefit of these remembrances. 
Scarcely had their own singed hair ceased to smell of the fires of perse- 
cution, from which themselves had escaped, before they began to perse- 
cute in their turn. History and song have lauded our forefathers; and 
of right, for they were great and good, notwithstanding this inherent in- 
firmity of the age and the human mind ;, but for this we praise them not. 

To the eternal honor of our country, its genius from the beginning 
has been hostile to cruelty; and the argument by fire has never been 
allowed. It soon also renounced that by fines, imprisonment, and ba- 
nishment. Our first act, afier becoming a nation, was to forget the 
whole doctrine of persecution, to restrict the priesthood to spiritual 
functions, to lay a final interdict upon the bans between church and 
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state, and to engraft perfect freedom of opinion, as the master principle, 
into the body and spirit of our constitution. 

Here then we can proudly point to one country, where all opinions 
are equal in the eye of the law. Rumor, borne on every breeze from 
Europe, inspires new hope, that the civilized world will soon be with us, 
and that truth and error will be allowed every where, as here, to engage 
on the free and unmolested field of argument. Here every sect 
finds building ground and followers. The press opens its fountains of 
ink impartially for all. Every mode, in which truth or falsehood can be 
promulgated, is in active operation for good or evil, from the sea to the 
lakes, and from the remotest north to the land of the fig tree and the 
cane. Innumerable nurseries of thought, in every stage from the em- 
bryo free-school to the turreted university, are germinating knowledge 
and truth. 

Another intellectual era, second only in importance to that of the in- 
vention of printing, has just dawned. It is that of active and simulta- 
neous effort to diffuse all that is useful in science among the people at 
large. Learning no longer shrouded herself in state and mystery, or 
pretended that she was only at home in universities and cloistered halls. 
She no longer prided herself in transcendental speculations, and holding 
her face always towards the stars. She deserted her range beyond the 
spheres, and began to discuss the actual, rather than the possible. On 
the assumption of how things should be, she no longer laid the basis of 
systems, which attempted to explain how things were. The inductive 
philosophy has gained an almost universal triumph, and men every 
where begin to reason from observation and known facts, to things 
which are unknown. Men truly and nobly wise, the real benefactors of 
their species, hammered from the mountain of transcendental science the 
outer shell of useful knowledge, that they might present it in an accessible 
and practical form to the body of the people. They taught that there is 
neither mystery, nor difficulty, nor even value in learning, apart from its 
actual utility. Numerous minds, imbued with the soundest science and 
the best learning, having themselves caught Nature in the fact, reported 
what they had seen of her, in simplest, most abbreviated and intelligible 
phrase, for the general illumination of the species. The result was, that 
the people began to understand that wisdom no longer holds her pe- 
culiar domicil within cloistered walls, under the domes of universities, or 
in the secret cell of the Alchymist, searching for the elixir of life, the 
transmuting philosopher’s stone, and perpetual motion. Science, on the 
contrary, became sociable and even democratic. She threw off her 
dainty garb, and in her plainest dress entered the bake-shop and the 
brewery, enlightened the forge, the laboratory, and the glass-house ; and 
made her most beautiful discoveries immediately subservient to the most 
indispensable manufactures. The hues of her coloring emulated the 
splendors of the rainbow, and her porcelain became the basis of the 
richest landscapes. The constituents of air, and those gases that as- 
cend towards the morning sun, were analyzed, weighed in a balance, 
decomposed, and recomposed. A new era was thus introduced in the all 
important department of medicine, and generally in the most useful arts. 
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It is, in fact, one of the distinctive characteristics of the age, that all are 
disposed to unlabel mystery and pretension; and that investigation of 
every sort, from the almost superhuman researches of La Place down- 
wards, has been chiefly directed to points of actual utility. At the head 
of the advocates for general instruction, we place the great name of 
Brougham. ‘The first fruit of his noble labors in this walk, was the ‘ So- 
ciety for promoting Useful Knowledge.’ The most energetic exertions 
of this astonishing man have been consecrated to the effort to render 
all useful science accessible to the laboring classes and mechanics, by 
modes which have been found admirably adapted to the design. 

I know there are not wanting those who will ask, what fruit we have 
to show, resulting from these boasted efforts to diffuse knowledge ? 
They object, that they have heard to satiety the claims of innumerable 
societies to advance morals, religion, education, and, as the phrase is, 
the march of mind; but that they see nothing but the repetition of the 
never-ending chapter of human aberration, fanaticism, and ignorance, 
and the world just as ignorant and credulous as ever. Were it even so, 
instead of paralizing new exertions to remove ignorance and misery, it 
ought to be the very argument that should arouse and concentrate new 
and more vigorous efforts. But it is not so. We grant there is still 
enough of ignorance, prejudice, and fanaticism remaining. But we 
are just as sure, that society is advancing, slowly indeed, but steadily, 
in knowledge, and consequently in happiness; for we hold them to be 
antecedents and consequents, or rather cause and effect. 

As an evidence that the condition of humanity is improving, in conse- 
quence of the progress of the age, we select the fact that it has been de- 
monstrated, by comparison of the bills of mortality of most civilized 
countries, that the annual number of deaths has diminished in the ratio 
of from three to six per cent., and that in the same countries the length 
of human life has been extended nearly in the same proportion. As 
one of the chief elements of this result, we may count the benevolent, 
and we might add, sublime efforts, that have been made for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. An equally palpable one is the discovery of vac- 
cination. What spectacles of horror and mortality would not American 
cities have exhibited, but for this discovery! In demonstration of the 
ignorance, prejudice, and error, that are yet to be vanquished, we pro- 
duce the fact, that our bills of mortality present no inconsiderable num- 
ber of deaths of victims either to ignorance or disbelief, or reckless neg- 
lect of the vaccine disease, as a preservative against small pox. Are 
proofs required of improved comfort? We select the improved facili- 
ties of rapid, cheap, and comfortable travelling ; for we hold, that of all 
our physical enjoyments, that of cheap and pleasant travelling is the 
highest and most beneficial. Let us take the Great West for ex- 
ample. A family can now travel a thousand miles in many directions, 

cheaper and more comfortably than they could an hundred, when we 
first descended the Ohio. Contemplate the pleasure of meeting the in- 
telligent, distinguished, and beautiful,—statesmen and scholars—from 
every nook of our vast country, courting the cool breezes of the sea, or 
guafiing medicinal waters at the points of fashionable resort. Not only 
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the most rational pleasure, but enlarged liberality, the breaking down of 
sectional feeling, and improved ideas in every respect, cannot but result 
from these annual summer excursions. The beautiful bay of New- 
York is wedded by a chain of the most commodious water communica- 
tions, embracing all the vast fresh water seas of the north, with the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico. Add to this view the great rail-road to 
the Ohio, and the rail-car hoisting its flag to the breeze, and floating 
from the queen city of the Chesapeake towards the beautiful valley of the 
Ohio, at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. Need we ask, what would 
have been the aspect of Cincinnati at the present day, but for the inven- 
tion of steam-boats? Need we contrast the farmer’s team, starting in 
the month of March through the bottomless mortar beds from Dayton to 
this flourishing and beautiful city, with the canal-boat bringing down its 
thirty tons of freight, its pleasure party, and its band of music at the same 
trip? In a word, the whole relative order of things in the West, com- 
pared with its condition when we first saw it, is the contrast of the im- 
mense steam-boat proudly sweeping past Cincinnati with its gay town of 
six hundred inhabitants, and its burthen of five hundred tons, and round- 
ing to the levee at New Orleans in eight days, with the flat boat, moving 
with the current, starting with the first verdure of spring, to encounter 
the toil, insalubrity, current, storms, sand-bars, snags, and nameless 
dangers, with its unwieldy motion, and making a fortunate voyage, if its 
owner returns safe to his family, to find his harvest ripe for the sickle. 

We indulge in no day-dreams so pleasant, as those sunny hours in 
which we look forward to the future, cheered by this comparison of the 
present with the past, and calculate the concurrent influence of honest 
and unshackled inquiry, a higher philosophy, a system: of universal in- 
struction, and the superstructure reared upon all the knowledge and im- 
provement of the present. Let us imagine some features of the anni- 
versary address of him who shall have the honor to lecture to this 
Lyceum fifty years to come. 

“ Permit me,” he will say, “to take a retrospect of things as they 
existed fifty years ago. Let me begin with religion. There were then 
in the land nearly three hundred Christian sects, with the most unpro- 
nounceable names in the language. They all proclaimed that God was 
love, and the Saviour the Prince of Peace; and that, to be his disciple, 
was to go about doing good. I venerate the gospel, and I dare not go 
into the Christian practice in those times. If all those sects had had 
thunder at command, how often it would have thundered! They wrote 
books against each other, and tracts, and pamphlets, and reviews, and 
sermons, and journal-paragraphs ; and there was pope and anti-pope, 
and presbyter and anti-presbyter, and high church and low church and 
no church, and radicals and ranters—ad infinitum; and the world was 
stunned with the fierceness of their puerile disputes. In fact, literature 
was obliged to adopt a term for the spirit of religious disputation. It 
was named Odium Theologium, or, as they translated it in those times, 
a righteous hatred. It is said that all the sects were never known to 
agree but in one thing, and that was, to allow the current value to the 
circulating medium of the country. But we are removed fifty years 
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from those gloomy times ; and now the greater portion of mankind are 
Christians on the ground of investigation and conviction; and those 
who are still so unhappy as not to be so, are obliged, by reverence for 
the truth, to say of all the sects, ‘ See how these Christians love one an- 
other!’ The Christian of every sect takes his brother of every other 
by the hand. A minister of the gospel is no longer known by the name 
of his denomination, or by his garb or cloth, but by his mental enlarge- 
ment, his broad and philosophic views of Christianity, the sanctity of 
his life, and his more active zeal to do good. Not a book of contro- 
versial divinity has been written for the last ten years. The motto of 
every church, the distinctive badge of every denomination, is, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good will to men!’ They 
had hackneyed the term education, even fifty years ago, in all the 
changes of dull common-place. But the elements of that sublime sci- 
ence had scarcely been separated from their chaos. Think of their de- 
voting seven years, the morning and the prime of life, to Latin and 
Greek, particles and prosody included! The Hamiltonian and Bolma- 
rian systems of teaching languages were scouted from learned halls, as 
too vulgarly efficient and rapid in teaching. The venerable fathers had 
entered the interior of the temple of science through the discipline of 
birch and tears, and for the credit of the fane, they would not admit a 
cheaper admission for their sons than themselves. The pupil was taught 
from the catechism, the pulpit, and the Sunday school, that all good child- 
ren were so humble as to esteem others in honor betler than themselves. 
As they went forth to the secular instruction, the same children were 
bidden to reach the head of the class, or expect no favor from their pa- 
rents. On one day in the week they heard that the highest virtue is 
benevolence, and the best union of character the properties of the ser- 
pent mixed with those of the dove. For the other six days, the serpent 
was the chief inculcation by way of precept and example. The priest, 
the instructor, the litterateur, the politician, the dancing-master, the 
world, and the ladies, all communicated distinct and the most opposite 
impulses ; so that nothing could be a more perfect motley of rules of life 
than the instructions fixed in the memory of the pupil. Is it strange, 
under such circumstances, when cast into the whirlpool of the world’s 
seductions, that the subject was carried down with the current, and lis- 
tened finally to his dissipated companion, who assured him that every 
thing was a lie and a cheat but pleasure, and power, and money? All 
are aware that we have long since consigned Jupiter and Juno, Mars 
and Venus, Apollo and Minerva, with the famous Nine inclusive, to the 
moles and bats, to moulder with the things that were. We now learn 
ancient languages for the power which translation gives us over words, 
and for the spirit of the classics and the philosophy of language. But 
we acquire modern languages, especially French, German, and Spanish, 
ta perfection, for very different purposes. We study profoundly the 
natural and exact sciences; and wé surround the minds of pupils with 
such a series of. influences, as that one never counteracts the other. 
Every thing concurs to imbue the young mind with Christian principle 
and feeling ; that is to say, with the most perfect philosophy of morality ; 
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and the whole impulse of education is to form a firm, balanced, and con- 
sistent character. 

“In the education of that day, fear was deemed one of the most effi- 
cient engines of morality and religion. Terribly did the mother, the 
father,the minister, and the general example, give efficacy to this barbarous 
instrument of governing, which never inspired a good thought or action, 
and which it would be cruelty to apply even to a slave. Horrible were 
the bondage, the mean abjectness of spirit, and the long agony of soul, 
which this inculcation inspired. Men trembled in the dark at their own 
shadows, and at the spectacle of the pale and peaceful corses of their 
relatives and friends. We have done with the application of that servile 
motive. Instead of it, we now aim to fill the mind with the love of 
God, the beauty of doing our duty, and the fear only of wrong doing. 
We train our children to be spared the agony of all deaths but the sin- 
gle one of nature; and every well-instructed man and woman has been 
fortified, by education and the general example, practically to regard 
this merciful provision of Providence, this inevitable law of our being, 
as the hireling views the shadows of evening, when he rests from his la- 
bors and receives his reward. 

“ At that time there were circulated in the land a thousand newspa- 
pers and journals, all crying ‘'Truth, independence, and no party.’ I 
shall not disturb their repose in the limbo of their dust. There have al- 
ways been those who laud the past and croak over the present. We 
have such, who vaunt the ‘able editors’ of that day. They affirm that 
there was then no low and abusive language, no impudent scurrility, no 
throwing of fire-brands, and blowing up the rage of party, no mutual 
copying of falsehoods, no hirelings who could be bought for a paltry 
office. No. The editors of that day were wise, and learned, and can- 
did, and independent, and loved their dear country to a disinterested 
passion and a fault. I would be glad that all this were true; but this 
is not exactly the account which they gave of each other at the time. 
Indeed, the editors were almost as harsh in their language to each other 
as the ministers, and this is the more to be regretted, as the public press 
was then, as now, an almost omnipotent engine for evil or good. How 
elevated is the contrast of the press at this time! Editors feel that they 
are public functionaries and conservators of morals. Aware that they 
have * power to kill and make alive, to bind princes in chains and nobles 
in fetters of iron,’ and to raise merit from the dust, they exercise their 
high prerogative with pre-eminent talent, in honor and a good conscience. 
In fact, the public no longer believe that these important servants of the 
community can be manufactured of any timber that comes to hand. Al! 
editors are now philosophers in their way, and their almost innumerable 
journals may be compared to so many streams of light radiating from 

the luminous centre of their offices to the illumined circumference of the 
public. They all breathe one spirit of filial affection to our common 
mother, the Union. Instead of teeming with vulgar abuse, as formerly, 
when filed by volumes in the reading-rooms, they seem, in the ear of 
fancy, to purr like so many grimalkins reposing on the evening hearth. 
“The medical profession, loved and honored beyond any other, we 
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are sorry to say, had its sects and schools, scarcely less divided and 
embittered, than those of divines. According to the physiology of the 
one, the soul was in the brain, and of the other, in the stomach. The 
one plied mineral, and the other vegetable remedies. The one healed 
by steam, and the other by calomel. The one abstracted blood, and 
the other poured in wine. Every school had its theory, each theory its 
apostles, and every apostle his advocates. The steamists volunteered 
the steam experiment to their opponents gratis ; while the mineral school 
showed no reluctance to test the energy of their mineral cathartics and 
emetics upon the stomachs of the steamists, in pure charity ; and ‘ words 
of learned length and thundering sound’ were bandied backwards and 
forwards as if they had been rockets. The science of medicine has 
long since been reduced to settled principles, founded, like the inductive 
philosophy, upon observation ; and if physicians cannot vanquish death, 
they have learned to mitigate most of the pains of disease, and to lessen 
many of the infirmities of suffering humanity. 

“* Law was praised in those days for its glorious uncertainty, and liti- 
gation’ was an amusement quaintly compared to a country-dance, in 
which the parties were tired before they reached the bottom. There 
was undoubtedly good ground. of action for libel against those writers 
who affirmed, with Jeremy Bentham, that lawyers, by a natural instinct, 
gathered to contention, like ravens, round a carcase. ‘The most con- 
vincing proof of the estimation in which the public held them, is, that 
nine tenths of the legislators and public functionaries of all grades were 
selected by the people from that profession; and, however true the 
general charge of extortion may have been, we well know that at 
present they all shake their hands from holding a bribe, or even a heavy 
fee. The principles of equity are now prompt and settled; and the de- 
cisions of the courts invariably interpose between the wrong-doer and 
the injured, so that the voice of injustice and oppression is no longer 
heard in the land. 

‘My sketches are too rapid to allow me to give you specimens of the 
literature, criticism, and taste of the age, fifty years ago. I shall con- 
tent myself with presenting you with a single sample of the prevalent 
taste, and that on a point which may be considered as standing as the 
index of all others—to wit, the taste in dress or costume. ‘To prevent 
incredulity, I show you actual engravings, in the fashionable magazines 
of the time, of various male and female costumes of the highest fashion. 
Here is the engraving of a forked, unfeathered biped of that day, called 
a dandy, and many a fair Narcissus is supposed to have pined away, 
and died of hopeless love of himself, as he saw the graceful curves of 
the padding and corset in his mirror. Mark, too, what ideas they had 
of the female head, arms, and form in general. Yet we are told, that 
the native human figure of that time did not materially differ from the 
present. It must have been a strange, almost an impious idea, in the 
belles of those days, to imagine they could mend the work of the Crea- 
tor in this style. But certainly they must have considered the native 
shape of the head, which we now hold to be the most perfect model of 
grace and beauty in the universe, a very unfashionable and improvable 
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beau ideal. There can be no doubt, that a mischievous love of power 
had its influence in dictating this costume. They knew, disguise and 
distort themselves as they would, that they should continue to move the 
world ; and that, in the blindness of idolatry, poets would sing, and lovers 
pine none the less over the distorted beauties. Others more charitably 
suppose that they did not indulge the almost impious idea of mending 
God’s workmanship, but, that in pity to some ugly leader of the fashion, 
they copied her head and form, that she might lose her notoriety in the 
general deformity. All we know for certain on the subject, is, that the 
elder physicians mourned over these insect prisoners of whalebone and 
iron, as beautiful as they were frail, the wives, mothers, and daughters of 
that generation, and declared that hectic fed full, and rioted upon these 
lovely victims of fashion. We infer, also, from the multitudes that died 
bachelors, that many a gentleman avoided matrimony, through fear of 
the expenses of the domestic establishment, in regulating such a cos- 
tume by the hour-glass of the mode. We further learn that the shafts 
of satire, and the powerful eloquence of the pulpit occasionally lopped 
off some of the gibbosities, pinnacles, and horns. But nature was work- 
ing strong at the root, and the pestilent mischief, repressed in a vertical 
direction, luxuriated horizontally, and required only to be amputated in 
another direction. 

“ Contemplate the present taste in dress. Here is the beautiful head, 
as God adorned it with those flowing tresses, which the Scriptures say, he 
gave it for a covering. The graceful towrnure and easy drapery of the 
present costume distort none of the native proportions of the form. So 
they dressed, when Pindar and Anacreon sung, Sappho loved, Demos- 
thenes thundered, Apelles painted, and the statuary chisselled the Venus 
de Medici. This standard of taste, being that of truth and nature, can 
never vary, till the Creator sces fit te mould the human frame in a 
new form.” 

But we must awaken from these pleasant dreams of the order of 
things fifty years to come ; happy, if we have furnished a single useful 
hint in regard to the results, towards which we ought to direct our 
efforts. Our expectations rest on the slow, but certain and irresistible 
progress of knowledge and truth. Men will one day better understand, 
and more implicitly respect, the moral and organic laws of the universe. 
Marriages will take place in reference to these laws. ova progentes,— 
a new race will people the world, physically more healthful and vigor- 
ous, intellectually better endowed, and of higher morals than the present 
race. Education will be conducted towards a specific and definite end. 
Those natural and moral faculties only will be developed, which sub- 
serve the end of our being. Parents and institutions will be careful 
what principles, habits, and training they impart, and men will become 
noble and happy rational beings, attaining the sublime elevations of 
which the Creator formed them capable. Inordinate passions, appe- 
tites, and hatreds will be avoided, from calculations of comfort, health, 
and expediency, as well as their guilt and immorality. The human 
bosom, no longer torn by unnatural desires, will become as tranquil as a 
vernal morning. « The golden age will return, if ever there was a golden 
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age. Men will then live the life, and die the death of nature; and, as 
Hesiod sung, will leave the pleasant shining of the sun, as sinking in 
sleep. ‘Swift fly the years and come the expected morn!’ 

If it be asked, what efficiency one community can have in hastening 
this golden age, we answer, that the fathomless and illimitable sea is 
formed from welling springs and rills, that we pass over unconscious 
that they are constituents of the ocean. Individually we may not be 
able to achieve much; but, uniting our efforts, we may exercise a most 
beneficial influence upon the immediate circle of our action. Our ex- 
ample we will hope, will be imitated by other circles. These circles 
will expand till circumference touches circumference, and the joint 
bearing will be like the grand and resistless march of the powers of 
nature. 

What Cicero so beautifully said of the commune vericulum of all the 
sciences, is in our view still more applicable to the great circle of truths. 
The mathematician, subjecting to his researches the powers of num- 
bers—the natural philosopher, tracing the unchangeable Jaws of matter— 
the naturalist, evolving new evidences of wisdom and adaptation equally 
in the great and minute of organic nature—the botanist, in his beautiful 
study, exploring the mountain glen, and holdmg admiring communion 
with Nature, as he sees its infinite beauty and contrivance where another 
beholds only the external splendor of the flower cup—the astronomer 
in the stillness of night, looking abroad upon the blue expanse, ‘ fretted 
with golden fires’ over his head, and noting the grand, harmonious, and 
eternal order, in which, wheel within wheel, and system within system, 
and depth beyond depth, the innumerable worlds chime the unceasing 
music of the spheres—and the theologian, devoting his investigations 
directly to the law, will, and character of the Eternal, are all, each in his 
way, searching for truths, which all meet in one centre, and have a 
common result. Every one who has learned a new truth, has received 
a gift in trust, and owes it to his fellows; and every one who has com- 
municated a new truth, has done something for the sentient universe, and 
for God, and cannot be said to have lived in vain. Every foundation 
which will not abide the shaking of the scrutiny of truth, ought to be 
overthrown. If your system cannot be put into this crucible, and en- 
dure the trial by fire, you may throw it away as dross. Fear, scruple, 
illusion, false pretext, have been hitherto the miserable expedients by 
which state religions, governments, institutions, and education have been 
supported, and by which the few have governed the many. The con- 
vulsions in the old world prove that these wretched expedients are worn 
out. All the tyrant-systems of which abject fear, menace, and decep- 
tion are the instruments, are tottering to their fall, and will be replaced, 
we trust, by new institutions, founded on the imprescriptible rights of 
man, and the eternal relations of things, on reason and truth. The 
.winnower has gone forth among the nations with his fan in his hand, 
and the chaff of ancient institutions will be blown to the winds. We 
are not unaware that if we bring the spirit of earnest investigation to a 
great mass of our own prejudices and dogmas, many of our intellectual 
air-castles will be shaken to ruins. Let them vanish like the baseless 
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fabric of a vision! We are men, and it is time that we put away child- 
ish things. When we have proved all things, and retain only what is 
good, we shall find the little that is left, worth more than all we have 
lost by the process. Let us love truth for its intrinsic value. Who- 
soever is a real lover of the truth, need never go abroad in search of 
occupation and pleasure. As the Bible beautifully says, such an one 
will be satisfied from himself. He will always be fearless, inde- 
pendent, and possessed of self-respect. He will always feel, let his 
contemporaries estimate him as they may, that he is connected with 
the wise and good—that have been, that are, and will be—by a tie 
as ancient. and unchangeable as the Everlasting. ‘Wine,’ said the 
eloquent ancient competitor for the royal prize, on the question what is 
strongest—‘ wine is strong. Women,’ he continued, ‘are stronger; but 
strongest of all is Truth’—for it is identified with the essence and om- 
nipotence of the Divinity. Men may pate it as an enemy to their par- 
ticular creed and craft. ‘They may persecute it with such numbers and 
industry that their cause may seem for a while to be in the ascendant. 
They may breathe towards it such palpable exhalations of passion and 
fury as may envelope it in a triple gloom, from which they may hope it 
will never emerge. But, like the sun in one of our glorious Indian 
summer mornings, conflicting with our river mists, it will struggle forth 
into the calm splendor of conscious power and triumph; and it will 
shine on in cloudless effulgence, ‘ waxing brighter and brighter to the 
perfect day.’ T. F. 
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INDIAN LEGEND. 


Tne Indian girl, with long black hair, 
And glowing eyes, like sparks of light, 

Dreads not the trackless wilds, nor shuns 
The lofty mountain’s dizzy height. 


For her there is a lonely joy, 

To stand beside the rushing stream ; 
Or linger till the first soft star 
hrows o’er the deep its quivering beam. 


And often on the twilight wave 

Is seen a little flying boat, 
And then a form, whose lightness seems 
Amid the moonlit air to float. 


While come in that lone hour the sounds 
That swell upon the passing gale ; 

A low wild dirge, that faintly tells, 

In music-tones, a broken tale. 


‘‘T’ve dreamed of such a form as thine, 
When slumbering near some sunny stream, 

I walked with spirits all divine, 

Who lit with smiles my blissful dream— 


‘T’ve dreamed of such a form as thine 
When watching in the tranquil night, 

I deemed those wondrous orbs divine, 

Held shapes like thine of radiant light. 
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“ And such deep thoughts would o’er me pass, 
As daily cleaved my light canoe ; 

The polished waters, which as glass, 
Reflected all that round me grew. 


‘Twas when the sun had left his ray 
Of gold and crimson on the sky, 
And I had glided far away 
Down the pure stream with happy eye. 


“J heard upon the silver lake 

The murmur of a distant song— 
A sound as if a spirit spake 

To me, as I was borne along. 


‘‘ Trembling with fear, but still impelled 
By that bewildering voice and tone, 
I swept the wave, as firm I held 
The sail that on its bosom shone, 


‘* No spirit there !—but by the shore 
Reclined a form of mortal grace, 
fuch as I ne’er had seen before, 
But often in my dreams could trace— 


“ And from that moment I became 
A slave to that one being fair,— 
My home—my race—their very name, 
Grew hateful to my heart and ear. 


 Sull as the fading sunlight threw 
{ts dying glories to the wave, 

I fearless steered my swift canoe, 
By rising bank and mossy cave ; 


‘To gaze but for an instant where 
Reposed the form I loved in sleep ; 
To feel, to breathe, the very air 
That sometimes o’er his brow would creep : 


“For this I left my dreary home 
Far in the valley’s gloomy shade, 

And through the flowery woods would come, 
When darkness gathered in the glade. 


“Tt could not last—there came the cry— 
The shriek of war across the plain ; 
Those peaceful rivers wore the dye 
That issued from our warriors slain— 


** And he had fallen—I saw them lead 
The Christian captive firmly bound ; 
I saw them drag with fearful speed 
Their victim to the torture-ground ! 


“He dies! The fatal words were borne 
With shivering terror to my heart— 

‘He dies’ from home—from country torn— 
What hand should rend those chords apart ! 


“Once to the fight they rushed again— 

*T was but a spring to set him free : 
One effort—and I burst the chain! 

*T was done! he lived, but not for me ! 


‘* Tt mattered not I felt his breath 
* Come to my fevered cheek and brow ; 
It mattered not—the doom—the death, 
That might aweit the deed e’en now, 
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“ We parted—and the night was o’er ; 
Paler and paler grew each star ; 1 
The moon but faintly tinged the shore, 
Ere from the sight she sank afar! q 


** And now it seems that spirit’s voice 
Calls me across the deep blue lake— 

Spread your swift wings, I come! rejoice ; 
I come your glory to partake !” 


Hushed were the words that floated low 
In murmurs with the balmy wind ; i 
That touching melody had ceased, 
Nor left a sound, a trace behind. 


The soft gray morning lit the waves, 
As onward they in beauty swept ; 
Unconscious in their rapid course, 
A form beneath, in darkness slept. 


Far down among the rocks, _ found 
The Indian girl, with long black hair, 
And scooped with savage hands her Frere, 
Mid the wild weeds that withered there. 
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Oreanon de |’Art de Guerir. Parle Dr. Samver HaAHNEMANN. 


LetTer to the Physicians of France, on Homeopathy. By the Count pes Gurpr: 
Translated by Witt1am Cuannina, M. D., New-York. 


Concise View of the Rise and Progress of Homeopathy. By Constantin Henry, M.D. 
From the German. By C. F. Matuack, M. D., Philadelphia. 














Ir is a common error to suppose that the professional man alone is 
interested in the improvement of professional knowledge and professional 
systems ; yet no one whose fortune lies at stake in the hands of a court 
consisting of legal advocates, (i. e. lawyers,) and legal arbiters, (judges, ) Hi 
but would entertain a desire that the provisions of the law, to which he a 
has appealed, were less mysteriously hidden from the comprehension of ali 
the uninitiated, “that he who runs might read.” What unfortunate suf- ty 
ferer from fever, dropsy, gout, rheumatism, or even a vulgar tooth-ache, at 











but would wish that, if he could not apprehend himself the nature of the Eat 
remedies proposed to him, he might at least feel a moderate assurance be 
that the practitioner possessed sufficient knowledge of his art to eluci- ad 
date the modus operandi of his curatives. Yet such is surely not the all 
case; nor is there ground for a reasonable hope that ever it will ar 
be, while the pride of profession, though not indeed its true and legiti- ait 
mate interests, resists so vigorously all attempts to interfere with the ial 
awful sanctity of professional mysteries. bi 

We, however, not having the fear of the Doctor (a reasonable fear, ul 
it certainly is,) before our eyes, shall venture to remove, in part, the i 


veil; or rather, while we secure impunity for ourselves in the preserva- t 
tion of our incognito, to put forward, in this perilous undertaking, a more bay 
daring innovator in the healing art—an art scarcely less honorable, and ia 
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certainly not much less salutary, than the noble art of war—videlicit, the art 
of killing. By the way, of this same art, how many generations of articu- 
late speaking men have passed away since its perfecting in the applica- 
tion of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, to the purposes of war! Whata still 
greater lapse and loss of time since the introduction of the art itself, by 
‘him who did the first murder,” till the happy era of Roger Bacon, the 
philosopher—or shall we call him the magician—the philanthropist—in 
a word, the inventor of Gunpowder! How many rival arts since then 
have arisen for the admiration of mankind! How have their votaries 
sunk into oblivion before the fame of those who have been successful 
in the more lordly exercise of arms! Next, indeed, but at a distance 
immeasurably humble, stands the profession of the healing art, which, 
however it may have been slighted by the clamorous many who find it 
easier to kill than cure, requires more, far more, 


* Of meditation deep and thought profound,” 


if we may assume as a criterion the length of time which has been re- 
quired to bring it to perfection. Achilles and Chiron, Hippocrates and 
Pericles, are well enough; yet these were vulgar heroes at the best !— 
mere retailers of the inventions of some greater minds, whose fame, as 
inventors and benefactors of mankind, long years and envious fate had 
buried in darkness, even at a period so remote. Kings and demi-gods 
had taught the art of war before, and Hsculapius had discovered, it may 
be, the virtues of cathartics in cholic, and camphor in cholera. 

The Macedonian Phalanx and the Roman Legion, however, bear 
witness that all invention had not been exhausted by those elder wor- 
thies of the mysteries first brought by Cain to man, though all fell short 
of that great archetype, until we reach the glorious era to which we 
have already referred—the era of the first of English philosophers. 

And whom shall we place against Roger Bacon, in order to vindicate 
for the heroes of the lancet and the leech, the glory of as high a name? 
As Americans, we regret that we cannot even hope for it among our 
much-loved countrymen ; patriotism, of course, forbids our looking for 
it in England—but with Germany we have no rivalry—to Germany we 
may freely grant not only all she asks, but something more—to Hahne- 
mann, the boast of having perfected the healing art—of offering a cure 
to all whose destiny it is to be cured. 

Homeceopathy! armed with this potent spell, the physician ventures 
boldly to the bed of sickness, and all the ghastly crew— 


“ The dropsy, palsy, or the gout, 

Tertian, corrosive scurvy, or moist catarrh, 
And every other injury that grows 
From raw-spun fibres, idle arid unstrung, 
Skin ill perspiring, and the purple flood 
In languid eddies loitering into. phlegm ; 

* * ‘Whatever shapes of death 
Swarm through the shuddering air,”— 


all fly at his approach, and yield their anticipated victim to the magic 
his art! 
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The reader may be curious to learn in what consists the secret of 
this strange innovation. He shall hear it; but if already a neophyte in 


this new faith, let him not be repulsed, however startling be the initiatory 
dogma : 


‘* Similia similibus curentur,”— 


anglice—To make the sick man well, first make the sick man worse ; and 
bye and bye, to find out how to make the sick man well, first make the 
well man sick. 

Here ends, however, all the difficulty, if not all the danger. Once 
past this point of faith, the patient may meet his doctor without a feer. 
The grim array of potions, blisters, boluses, and pills, have no more ter- 
rors for his mind! The Hahnemannist draws from his vest a little 
box of sweets; takes from it, smaller than an emmet’s egg, a pellet of 
honied snow; concealed in a thousand times its own weight of sugar, 
the patient takes a quantity of medicine, infinitely small, and fancies 
that he has taken but a dew-drop in his mouth. 


‘So the fond mother her sick infant blinds ; 
Sprinkling the edges of the cup, she gives 

With sweetest nectar; pleased with what he finds 
Round the smooth brim, the bitter he receives— 
Drinks the delusive draught, and thus deluded, lives.” 


Hahnemann was born at Meisen, in Saxony, in the year 1775, of ex- 
tremely indigent parents; but his extraordinary talents, manifested at a 
very early age, obtained for him the countenance of those who were both 
willing and able to bestow on him an education calculated to develope 
his singular genius. In 1779, he was authorized by the University of 
Erlangen to assume the title and exercise the profession of an M. D.,— 
the profession in which he was destined afterwards to make so con- 
spicuous and so eccentric a figure. After eleven years of practice, which 
only served to dissatisfy him with all the schools of medicine, which, 
without benefit to mankind, had superseded each other, he chanced to 
be struck with the whimsical thought of trying on himself, in health, the 
effects of one of the medicines then greatly in vogue. This first ex- 
periment was made with Cinchona, the 





“ sovereignest thing on earth,” 


for intermittents. But what was the surprise of the experimenter, on 
finding this remedy a producer of the disease it was believed to cure ! 
Yet even so it was. The Doctor went to bed with a raging intermit- 
tent, and lo, the origin of Homeopathy ! 


“Hahnemann discovered,” says Des Guidi, “in thus experimenting upon him- 
self, that the Cinchona has the power of creating an intermittent fever, analogous 
to that form of it which it cures most perfectly. This unforeseen result forced 
upon him the recollection that the sovereign antisyphilitic has also the property 
of producing syphiloid symptoms; and that a kind of itch is caused by sulphur, 
itself a pesttitd patinsie 

“This approximation under the same law, of three substances, and those the 
very articles whose salutary action has given to medicine its most uniform and 
most certain results, ought it to rest here? Would you yourselves be contented 
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with it? And could Hahnemann dispense with rallying to these three primary 
facts, the numerous other facts we have mentioned, all of which, in the same 
manner as the Cinchona, the Sulphur, and the Mercury, display the marvellous 
exhibition of a curative virtue existing in a power analogous to that of the disease 
itself? Could he forget how striking was the resemblance of the vaccine disease 
to the variola which it displaces ? Could he forget that the vis medicatrix natura— 
the conservative instinct of organized beings—manifests itself ordinarily by an 
augmentation of the disorder, and that in the maladies cured by nature alone, it 
is precisely when the disease has reached its height that the cure commences ? 

“So many data imposed upon the observer, as an imperative duty, the investi- 
gation of the general question, whether substances capable of producing diseases, 
were not also adequate to the cure of similar diseases ; and accordingly the cli- 
nical observation of Hahnemann and of his friends, went to establish, that in fact 
Copper, for example, which causes bloody stools and convulsions, is all powerful 
against such diseases; that Colocynth, Rhubarb, Veratrum, cure many species 
of dysentery and diarrhea; that atoms of Cantharides extinguish inflammations 
of the bladder, &c., &c. It was in the course of these experiments, so new, so 
beautiful, so necessary to our shapeless Materia Medica, that Hahnemann him- 
self, recognizing a confirmation of past observations, in a property of Belladon- 
na to excite in the healthy man symptoms similar to those of Scarlet Fever, con- 
ceived the hope, and was soon enabled to establish by thousands of cases, that 
the Belladonna was sovereign against Scarlatina, not only as a remedy, but even 
as a preventive. This discovery, adopted a long time past in Germany by prac- 
titioners in all the schools, and which alone would suffice to immortalize him, 
appears but a by-play amidst the astonishing labors and multiplied discoveries 
of this wonderful man.” 


Let us see now what were his deductions from these facts, and in 
what manner he thought fit to present them to his brethren of the fa- 
culty : 


“The first and sole duty of the physician is, to restore health to the sick. 
This is the true art of healing. 

“The perfection of a cure consists in restoring health in a prompt, mild, and 
permanent manner ; in removing and annihilating disease by the shortest, safest, 
and most certain means, upon principles that are at once plain and intelligible.” 

“It may be easily conceived that every malady pre-supposes some change in 
the interior of the human economy ; but our understandings only permit us to 
form a vague and dark conception of this change, from a view of the morbid 
symptoms, which are the sole guide we have to rely upon, except in cases that 
are purely surgical. The immediate essence of this internal and concealed 
change is undiscoverable, nor have we any certain means of arriving at it. 

“The symptoms are the only part of the disease accessible to the physician. 

“From this incontrovertible truth, that beyond the totality of symptoms there 
is nothing discoverable in diseases by which they could make known the nature 
of the medicines they stand in need of, we ought naturally to conclude that there 
can be no other indication whatever than the ensemble of the symptoms in each 
individual case to guide us in the choice of a remedy.” 

“But, as we can discover nothing to remove in disease in order to change it 
into health, except the ensemble of the symptoms; as we also perceive nothing 
curative in medicines but their faculty of producing morbid symptoms in per- 
sons who are healthy, and of removing them from those who are diseased, it very 
paturally follows that medicines assume the character of remedies, and become 
capable of annihilating disease in no other manner than by exciting particular 
appearances and symptoms ; or, to express it more clearly, a certain artificial 
disease which destroys the previous symptoms—that is to say, the natural dis- 
ease which they are intended to cure. On the other hand, if we wish to destroy 
the entire symptoms of a disease, we ought to choose a medicine which has a 
tendency to excite similar or opposite symptoms.” 
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“From — experience—the most careful experiments that have been tried— 
we learn that the existing morbid symptoms, far from being effaced or destroyed 
by contrary medicinal symptoms like those excited by the antipathic, enantiopa- 
thic, or palliative methods, on the contrary re-appear more intensely than ever, 
after having for a short space of time undergone apparent amendment.” 

“There remains, accordingly, no other method of applying medicines profit- 
ably in diseases than the homeopathic, by means of which we select from all 
others that medicine (in order to direct it against the entire symptoms of the in- 
dividual morbid case) whose manner of acting upon persons in health is known, 
and which has the power of producing an artificial malady the nearest in resem- 
blance to the natural disease before our eyes.” 


After these bold positions, it becomes necessary for the Doctor to 
substantiate his charges against the allopathic system, even before at- 
tempting to sustain his own, which he would offer as its substitute. 


“If two dissimilar diseases,” says he in his Organon, “ meeting together in the 
human body, have an equal power, or if the oldest of them be stronger than the 
other, the new disease will be repulsed from the body by that which existed be- 
fore it, and will not be able to establish itself there. ‘Thus,a person already af- 
flicted with a severe chronic disease, will never be subject to an attack of Au- 
tumnal dysentery or any other slight epidemic. According to Larrey, the plague 
peculiar to the Levant, never breaks out in places where scurvy prevails, nor 
does it ever affect those who labor under dartrous diseases. According to Jen- 
ner, the rickets prevent vaccination from taking effect ; and Hildebrand informs 
us that persons suffering under phthisis are never attacked with epidemic fevers, 
except when the latter are extremely violent,” &c., &c. 

“If the new disease, which is dissimilar to the old, be more powerful than the 
latter, it will then cause its suspension until the new disease has either performed 
its own course or is cured; but then the old disease re-appears. We are inform- 
ed by Tulpius that two children, having contracted tinea, ceased to experience any 
further attacks of epilepsy, to which they had till then been subject; but as soon 
as the eruption of the head was removed, they were again attacked as before. 
A violent typhus has suspended the progress of phthisis with pulmonary abscess, 
which resumed its march immediately after the cessation of the typhoid disease. 
When madness manifests itself during a pulmonary disease, it effaces the phthi- 
sis with all its symptoms; but when the mental alienation ceases, the pulmonary 
disease again rears its head and kills the patient. Where the measles and the 
small-pox exist together, and have both attacked the same infant, it is usual for 
the measles, which have already declared themselves, to be arrested by the small- 
pox which bursts forth, and not to resume its course until after the cure of the 
latter. On the other hand, in an epidemic, the measles broke out among several 
patients four or five days after inoculation, and retarded, until their entire disap- 
pearance, the eruption of the small-pox, which subsequently proceeded in a regu- 
lar manner,” &c., &c. 


Now if one of two dissimilar natural diseases meeting in the system, 
do not cure the other, neither will a cure proceed as a consequence of 
a disease artificially introduced by the exhibitions of medicines against 
a natural malady. Thus, then, dispatching the allopathic, Hahnemann 
proceeds to the support of the new or Homeeopathic medicine. 


“But the result is very different when two diseases that are similar meet to- 
— in the organism—that is to say, when an analogous but more powerful 
isease joins itself to the pre-existing malady. It is true that we here see how a 
cure is performed according to Nature, and how man is to proceed in effecting 
the same object. 
“‘ The foremost that presents itself among these affections, is the small-pox, so 
24 
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famous for the violence and number of its symptoms, and which has cured a mul- 
titude of diseases that were characterized by symptoms similar to its own. 
“Violent ophthalmia, extending even to the loss of sight, is one of the most or- 
dinary occurrences in the small-pox; whereas Dezoteux and Leroy have each 
reported cases of chronic ophthalmia which were cured in a perfect and permanent 
manner by inoculation. How often has the small-pox cured deafness and op- 
pressed respiration? Dysentery is one of the bad symptoms which occur in 


small-pox—for this reason it cures the former disease homeeopathically, as in a 
case reported by F. Wendt. 


The small-pox which comes on after vaccination, destroys the latter immediate- 


ly, and does not permit it to arrive at perfection, because it is more powerful than 
the cow-pox, and bears a close resemblance to it.” 


And after numerous other facts of the same import, he proceeds : 


“No instructions can be more simple and persuasive than these to direct the 
physician in the choice of the substances (medicines) which are capable of excit- 
ing artificial diseases, in order that he may be enabled to cure, in a prompt and 
durable manner, according to the course of nature. 


“‘ After such evidence and examples, it is impossible for any reasonable physi- 
cian to persevere in the ordinary allopathic treatment, or continue to apply reme- 
dies whose effects have no direct or homeopathic relation with the chronic dis- 
ease that is to be cured, and which attack the body in the parts that are least 
diseased, by exciting evacuations, counter-irritation, derivations, &c. It is im- 
possible that he can persist in the adoption of a method which consists in excit- 
ing, at the expense of the powers of the patient, the appearance of a morbid 
state entirely different from the primitive affection, by administering strong 
doses of mixtures which are for the most part composed of drugs whose effects 
areunknown. The use of such mixtures can have no other result but that which 


proceeds from the general law of nature, when one dissimilar disease joins itself 
to another in the animal economy.” 


For this multiplicity of cases, the authorities are given with the utmost 
fidelity. It is, indeed, a striking peculiarity of this school, that it rejects 
all argument drawn from the most ingenious theories, rejecting the 
authority of the highest names for hypothetical premises, and relying 
solely and obstinately on facts. To those who cry “it is impossible,” 
its disciples answer, with the man in the Castle Spectre, “ we do not say 
it is possible, but we know that it is true,” and if it be not true in fact, 
they are certainly not very far from right in denying that the ablest ar- 
guments can ever make it so. 

When the Austrian generals, who had studied war in all the books, 
found themselves out-generalled by the young Corsican who had the lead 
of the regicide French armies, and fought as though he had never read 
a line in Monticuccoli, they could not conceal their chagrin. ‘To be 
beaten,” they exclaimed, “ was nothing ;” it had happened to Hannibal, 
and even to Le Grand Monarque! “But to be beaten by a youth 
who would not fight according to the books; who set at naught the 
rules of Prince Eugene, and who never, as he clearly showed, had read 
Polybius!” their Austrian blood could not stand that; and they had 
well nigh abandoned the service in an honest burst of irrepressible in- 
dignation. : 

Similar, we apprehend, was the indignation of the Leipsic professors, 
who, it may well be supposed, would not have satisfied themselves with 
threats of throwing up their commissions like the Austrian generals, had 
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they not hit upon the luckier expedient of compelling Hahnemann rather 
to adopt that course, at least so far as regarded the respectable city of 
Leipsic. 

Let us now accompany Hahnemann to the bed-side of his patient, and 
we shall find that his system has not at least been conceived with a 
view to cover ignorance or lighten labor. There, indeed, his labors all 
begin again—to ascertain the real malady—to determine (alas, if he 
have not already done so, by actual experiment upon himself,) the spe- 
cific remedy to be employed—these require in the homceopath an ac- 
curacy of examination, for which the sagacious look and significant 
shrug of the allopath, (who asks no questions, and knows no difference 
between one head-ache and another, or between the various forms of 
the multiform cholic,) are a substitute. Indeed, the minuteness of the 
interrogatories propounded to the patient is an ample reply to those 
who object to homceopathy its neglect of primal and exciting causes in 
the eagerness of its search after symptoms. 


“The next point in the duty of the physician, is to employ those medicines 
whose pure effects have heen proved upon healthy persons, in the manner best 
suited to the cure of diseases homeopathically. 

“Of all these medicines, that one whose symptoms bear the greatest resem- 
blance to the totality of those which characterize any particular natural disease, 
ought to be the most appropriate and certain homeopathic remedy in this case 
of disease. 

“The appropriate fitness of a medicine to any given case of disease does not 
depend solely upon the circumstance of its being perfectly homeopathic, but also 
upon the minute quantity of the dose in which it is administered. If too stron 
a dose of a remedy, that is even entirely homeopathic, be given, it will infallibly 
injure the patient, though the medicinal substance be of ever so salutary a na- 
ture; the impression it makes is felt more sensibly, because, in virtue of its ho- 
meopathic character, the remedy acts precisely on those parts of the organism which 
have already been most exposed to the attacks of the natural disease. 

“The question that now suggests itself, is to discover what may be the degree 
of minuteness of the dose best calculated to render the salutary effects intended 
to be produced, certain and gentle—that is to say, how far the dose of a homeo- 
pathic remedy, in any given case of disease, ought to be reduced in order to de- 
rive from it the best possible cure, It may be readily conceived that no theore- 
tical conjecture will furnish an answer to this problem. No reasonings, however 
ingenious, will avail in this instance, It is by pure experiments only, and pre- 
cise observations, that this object can be attained, It would be absurd to bring 
forward as an objection, the large doses used in ordinary medicine, which are 
not applied to the suffering (the morbidly susceptible) parts themselves, but 
merely to (the insusceptible) those not attacked by the disease. 

“However feeble the dose of a remedy, provided it can in the slightest degree 
aggravate the state of the patient homeopathically—provided it has the power 
of exciting symptoms similar to those of the primitive disease but rather more 
intense, it will in preference, and almost exclusively, affect those parts of the or- 
ganism that are already in a state of suffering, and which are strongly irritated, and 
pre-disposed to receive an irritation analogous to their own. Thus an artificial dis- 
ease rather more intense, is substituted in the place of the natural one. The or- 

anism no longer suffers but from the substituted affection, which, by reason of 
its nature and the minuteness of the dose by which it was produced, soon yields 
to the vital force, (the ‘vis medicatriz nature,’) and thus leaves the body (if the 


disease was an acute one) free from suffering—that is to say, in a healthy con- 
dition.” 
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Here we strike upon the real rock of Homcopathy—the rock on 
which the faith of many an incipient homceopath has been foundered 
and sunk. The smallness of the Hahnemannic doses staggers the be- 
lief, and truth, as the great discoverer would say, hereby loses half its 
votaries. As we know not that we can say any thing better in defence 
of what appears so startling a paradox, we shall take the liberty of citing 
a passage from the Edinburgh Review, in an article on the works of 
Hahnemann; and possibly the cause of Homceopathy may find some 
favor, through the influence of that high name, among those who would 
be unwilling to lend an ear to what they might deem the ravings of a 


German enthusiast, which, being interpreted, means—the impositions of 
a high German Doctor. 


“That this strange doctrine of infinitesimal doses should have encountered 
opposition is certainly nothing surprising. For ourselves, at first we set it down 
as a mere vagary of that wild paradoxical spirit which animates the whole mass 
of German philosophy and literature; a spirit that commences with the very 
seeds of German education, and grows and strengthens with every accession to 
the genius or erudition of that country. How can small doses of so much atte- 
nuated substances still possess a mighty healing power? Now, in the first 
place, it is foolish to doubt the possibility of that which in reality takes place, 
and which the daily experience of hundreds will confirm as fact. But the scep- 
tics do not consider all the rubbing and shaking bestowed upon the homeopathic 
preparations. Not only an alteration, but a wonderful development of power 
mm medicinal substances, Hahnemann affirms to be produced by these means. 
Marvellous, indeed, are the effects of friction. The clown, who lights his pipe 
with flint and steel little thinks of the power which his operation has developed 
in the colliding materials; yet a microscope, or even the naked eye, will show 
him particles of steel melted by the stroke, so that a heat of at least 3,000 degrees 
of Fahrenheit has been elicited by the collision; and mere rubbing wiil draw 
out the latent caloric; as Count Rumford found that chambers could be heated 
by the mere simple motion of metallic plates rubbed rapidly together. 

‘Horn, bone, ivory, and some other substances, though inodorous when left 
alone, emit a strong smell when subjected to friction. Other changes in the pro- 
perties of matter, more directly to his purpose, are pointed out by our author. 
Thus various substances, (magnesia, marble, &c.,) insoluble in their crude state, 
become, after trituration, capable of solution either in water or spirits of wine. 
Accordingly, (besides the infinitely enhanced susceptibility of the sick to the ac- 
tion of a homeopathic remedy,) it is upon the augmented force of the medicines, 
however reduced in bulk, which results from his mode of preparing them, that 
Hahnemann seems inclined to rest his explanation of the efficacy of infinitesimal 
doses.” —Edin. Rev., Jan., 1830. Art. X. 


Ifany of our readers desire to see this point more minutely examined, 
we refer them to the pamphlet of Des Guidi, in which they will find it 
treated at once with candor and ability. We may say, indeed, in regard 
to the whole of this valuable little publication, that the opinions, or rather 
the facts, of its author may possibly be disbelieved, but if believed, can- 
not be answered. How far the principles of this’: new school of medi- 
cine have been received into our own country, we have no adequate 
means of determining ; but from the respectability of the names affixed 
to the publication of the only works which, to our ‘knowledge, have ap- 
peared on the subject in America, we must presume that it has met with 
considerable favor with men of science in the profession. 
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We shall make another brief extract from the Edinburgh Review, 
which states the case of the Homeopaths, as we think, with singular ‘ 
aptness : . 


“True or false, homeopathy is at least not to be confounded with empiricism. | 
It has some of the outward signs, but it has none of the essential characteristics, § 
of quackery. It is not a mystery concealed and retained for the sake of money- 
getting, but is fairly and freely given to the world. It is not a resource and re- 

uge for ignorance, but requires extensive knowledge, as well as great experi- 

ece, in the physician who would practise according to its rules—a various and 
varied know ides of the parts and functions of the human frame: of pathology, 
too, as well as physiology: of botany, chemistry, and the practical uses of both. 
It is not an insidious delusion, converting the hopes of the valetudinarian into 
instruments of death; a chalice sparkling on the brim, but fatal in the draught— 
on the contrary, it enforces abstinence and self-denial; it tampers not with the 
fine springs of life, and, by confession of its enemies, if in some cases it should 
do no good, in scarcely any case can it do positive harm. We say thus much 
merely to show that we have not discussed a subject to which the most sober or 
fastidious mind need refuse a share of its attention.” —Jbid. 


Having thus allowed the great Homceopath to state his case in his 
own words ; having, besides, supported him by the grave authority of the 
Edinburgh reviewers, and raised our voice in his regard, (with what de- 
gree of favor the reader will decide,) we shall, for the present at least, 
conclude our observations upon the school of Hahnemann. 


L. L. pa P. 
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Ort at the hour when evening throws 
Its gathering shades o’er vale and hill, 
While half the scene in twilight glotvs, 
And half in sun-light glories still : 
The thought of all that we have been, 
And hoped and feared on life’s long way— 
Remembrances of joy and pain,- 
Come mingling with the close of day. 


The distant scene of Youth’s bright dream, 
The smiling mag the rustling tree ; 
The murmur of the grass-fringed stream, 
The bounding of the torrent free— 
The friend, whose tender voice no more 
Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear, 
The glow that Love’s first vision wore, 
And Disappointment’s pangs—are here. 






But soft o’er each reviving scene ; 
The chastening hues of Memory spread ; it 
And smiling each dark thought between, 
Hope softens every tear we shed. 
O thus, when Death’s long night comes on, 
And its dark shades cel me lie, 
May parting beams from Memory’s sun 
Blend sofily in my evening sky! 
G. W. G. 


The Stealing Propensity. 


THE STEALING PROPENSITY. 


‘ AcQUISITIVENESS,’ is the name given, by the Phrenologists, not to the 
propensity to steal,—which, if we understand them, they do not believe 
to be in any case constitutional—but to the propensity to acquire or ac- 
cumulate, for the mere sake of acquisition or accumulation, and not for 
the sake of any benefit beyond. ‘This they suppose to be one of the 
innate human faculties, existing, in various degrees and different stages 
of development, inevery man’s mind. The faculty in itself is consi- 
dered not only innocent, but indispensable. As George Combe says, in 
his System of Phrenology, “it prompts the husbandman, the artist, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, to activity in their several vocations; and, 
instead of being necessarily the parent only of a miserable and degraded 
appetite, it is one of the sources, when properly directed, of the comforts 
and elegancies of life. Its regular activity distinguishes civilized man 
from the savage.” The irregular, or merely instinctive and reckless use 
of it—that is, the abuse or neglect of it—is quite another thing—and upon 
that we propose now to offer some comment, suggested, as our readers 
will perceive, by a transaction of a remarkable character, which has re- 
cently taken place in a Southern city. 

A lady, in highly respectable standing, has, it seems, been convicted, 
or is likely to be, of stealing from the dwelling of a female acquaintance, 
probably of the same respectability as to reputation with herself—the 
offender having been heretofore esteemed, by all who knew her, as an 
exemplary character. How can such an affair be explained? Does it 
imply a radically and universally depraved mind? or does it indicate in- 
sanity, and would a plea of insanity be received by any Court of Justice, 
or ought it to be, as a sufficient answer to the accusation of theft—sup- 
posing either that there is or is not, and that there can or cannot be prov- 
ed, an apparent propensity and an actual habit, in the individual, under 
the same circumstances, to do the same thing? Or if it be not legal 
insanity, is it moral? And what allowance in reason ought charity to 
make for such a habit? These are queries of some interest, if not of 
some importance ; and perhaps there is no better way of throwing light 
over the subject to which they relate, than by furnishing other well au- 
thenticated facts of a similar description, attended in some cases with’ 
circumstances which may answer in some sort the purpose of an ex- 
planation. 

Such cases are at all events very frequent—probably much more so 
than any person who has thought only casually of the subject would be 
ready to suspect—we mean cases of what the law at least would term steal- 
ing—committed not only by persons of otherwise irreproachable habits ; 
and who have not the slightest occasion or reason, in a pecuniary sense, 
for the commission of the crime; but by persons who make no use whatever 
of the property they acquired, beyond the mere acquisition of it ; and who, 
by all the other circumstances attending the act, and following it, are 
proved plainly to take that property for the mere sake of taking it, and, 
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perhaps, with the expectation at the time of making no farther appropria- 
tion of it whatever, or even of returning it to the owner fortiwith. The 
act, or habit, is rendered the more remarkable by the obvious hazard 
which the individual in the indulgence of it incurs, of being convicted or 
suspected of it; and there is no evidence in the cases with which we are 
familiar, that the offender is generally any less sensible to the shame of 
the act, or the hazard of it, than any other person might be supposed to 
be in his place. 

Dr. Rush, alluding to this subject in his Medical Inquiries, says,— 
‘“‘ There are persons who are moral in the highest degree as to certain du- 
ties, but nevertheless live under the influence of some one vice. In one 
instance, a woman was exemplary in her obedience to every command 
of the moral law except one—she could not refrain from stealing. What 
made this vice the more remarkable was, that she was in easy circum- 
stances, and not addicted to extravagance in any thing. Such was the 
propensity to this vice, that when she could lay her hands upon nothing 
more valuable, she would often, at the table of a friend, fill her pockets 
secretly with bread. She both confessed and lamented her crime.” 

Of the fact in this case there can be no doubt. We object only to the 
Doctor’s manner of stating it, that he asserts she ** could not refrain from 
stealing,” which we very much doubt. It may be meant, however, only 
for a strong expression of the power which the propensity had been suf- 
fered to acquire. We have already premised that we are not aware of 
the doctrine being any where maintained, that there is an innate disposi- 
tion to steal in any case. Thiscrime or vice, asthe Doctor rightly calls 
it—and it would not be called in this case certainly either the one or the 
other, if the woman “ could not refrain” —is the excess and abuse of what 
we think is properly termed acquisitiveness—a disposition good in itself, 
but which also sometimes is suffered to run into avarice (a very different 
thing from this love of stealing for stealing’s sake), just as liberality; fre- 
quently runs into prodigality, or a reasonable love of approbation into va- 
nity. The Phrenologists assert, we believe, that these innocent or indif- 
ferent propensities and faculties are innate; that they belong in different 
degrees, constitutionally, to different individuals ; and, moreover, that they 
are indicated by the man’s external organization, in proportion as they are 
possessed and developed ; but how much truth there is in these positions, 
or any of them, we need not here discuss. Part of the evidence, how- 
ever, on which they are based, will be seen in the sequel. 

What is related by Dr. Rush of the lady above referred to, in regard 
to her habit of stealing bread from her friends, appears the Jess incredi- 
ble to us from our having met with a quite similar instance within our 
own sphere of information—we will not say when or where. A gentle- 
man, rather advanced in life, of highly respectable character and good 
family, was in the custom of frequenting a grocery in the neighborhood 
‘of his dwelling-house—being a man of large property—sometimes for 
commercial, and sometimes ostensibly only for social purposes. The 
trader, after some time, accidentally discovered that his oranges, which 
occupied a certain retired portion of his shop, were disappearing beyond 
his means of accounting for. This put him at length on the alert, and 
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the result was, that his wealthy and respectable customer, whom the 
breath of slander itself never had assailed, proved to be the author of the 
loss: he was in the habit, as it turned out, of regularly taking a certain 
number of them every day, unless accident prevented; and on the 
last day of the week, double the usual number (with the view of a supply 
for the Sabbath.) The owner, deeply shocked, but disposed to make 
the best of the case, went privately to a relative of the offender and 
communicated these facts. 

“ Well, Sir,” said the gentleman, having patiently heard the statement, 
‘that isn’t the worst of it; he is in the habit of stealing his bread which 
he eats every day for his living !” 

The result was, that the grocer concluded to say nothing of the cir- 
cumstance to any other person than the relative, and that the latter 
pledged his honor to pay all the expenses of the offender’s habit, both for 
the past and the future. 

We might mention numerous other instances of this kind, but do not 
wish to incur the hazard of wounding the feelings of those who might, 
however unreasonably, suppose themselves or their friends to be gra- 
tuitously brought into notice. But our readers must all have met with 
such cases, and both the medical and moral authorities are full of them. 

Combe says that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw, in the prison at 
Berne, a rickeity child, twelve years old, who “could not refrain from 
stealing,” and who, with his pockets full of bread, purloined that of others. 
That this boy “ could not refrain,” by the way, is much more likely than 
in the other case cited above, since the child is explicitly stated to 
have been not only ricketty, but “ badly organized,” and perhaps was in 
consequence partially insane to all intents, or essentially non compos. 
Such being the case, however, the propensity—we do not mean the habit 
—would seem to be the more naturally attributed to original constitu- 
tion, according to the theory of the Phrenologists ; and according to the 
theory also, we should observe, of Lord Kaimes, and several other dis- 
tinguished philosophers, who never heard of that science. 

The same propensity, observed in some persons only during intervals 
of insanity, would lead to the same conclusion. The celebrated Pinel, 
so highly esteemed as a medical authority in France, says—* I could 
mention several instances of insane persons, of known integrity and 
honesty during their intervals of calmness, who had an irresistible pro- 
pensity to cheat or to steal, upon the accession of maniacal paroxysms.” 
Spurzheim had in his own possession the skull of such a person, who 
died at Prague in Bohemia. Gall was acquainted with two citizens of 
Vienna, who having led irreproachable lives in their sanity, were in mad- 
ness distinguished for an extraordinary, and, no doubt, in their case, irre- 
sistible inclination to steal. They wandered over the hospital continu- 
ally, when permitted, picking up whatever they could lay their hands 
upon—straw, rags, clothes, wood, &c.—a striking exemplification of 
what is meant by acquisitiveness, m its naked state; and without that 
direction of reason, or that counteraction of other propensities, which, in 
sane minds, very generally prove sufficient, as they are intrinsically sufti- 
cient in all cases, to prevent the excess or abuse of the disposition of 
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which we speak. Similar illustrations are furnished by the stealing pro- 
pensity which has been generally observed in respectable females, during 
certain periods of physical and mental diseases, or uncommon excitement. 

The Journal of Paris, of 29th March, 1816, stated the following 
fact :—** An ex-Commissary of Police, Beau-C ondeil, has just been con- 
demned to eight years’ imprisonment and hard labor, and to the pillory, 
for having, when in office, stolen some pieces of plate from an Inn. 
The accused persisted, to the last, in an odd enough species of defence. 
He did not deny the crime, but attributed it to mental alienation, occa- 
sioned by wounds which he had received at Marseilles in 1815.” As 
this man is not accused of any other offence than that for which he was 
condemned, it would seem somewhat singular that his advocate did not 
prove and insist upon, to his acquittance, the defence which is here sug- 
gested. Perhaps the testimony was not legally sufficient, or could not 
be furnished at all. 

In another instance, in Paris, a young man was imprisoned for several 
larcenies, and would have been subjected to severer punishment, but for 
the interposition and testimony of the physician who had trepanned him 
in consequence of a severe wound on the temple—Phrenologists say in 
the region of the organs of acquisitiveness—and who declared that his 
propensity to steal, which seemed now irresistible, had supervened wholly 
since his dismissal from the hospital ; and, in a word, that he was insane. 
No doubt he was. 

The same habit was observed by the celebrated Esquirol, at the Sal- 
petriere in Paris, in a Knight of Malta, who, from excessive indulgence in 
some bad practices, and from disappointed love, had become “ weak in 
intellect,” violent tempered, and finally a thief. On his way to the Asy- 
lum just named he contrived to steal spoons, carvers, and other things 
from the Inn at which he dined. He afterwards frequented different 
cafés in the city, (attended by a servant,) and was in the habit of putting 
cups, saucers, spoons and all into his pockets, and carrying them off. 
In other respects his conduct was sane, and the stealing propensity was 
finally cured—probably by medical treatment—though it does not ap- 
pear that he entirely recovered the strength of his mind. 

The explanation of these phenomena lies upon the surface. They all 
indicate, as it seems to us, independently of any theory of the organiza- 
tion of the brain, the existence of strong propensities, whether consti- 
tutional or rational, or both; which propensities seem strong, become 
dominant or predominant, in sane persons, by indulgence on one side, 
and the neglect of correction or counteraction on the other, and in in- 
sane persons (medically speaking) by reason of the absence or abeyance 
of that self-controlling power in the mind which seems to be substantially 
the difference between the sane and the insane—it being the universal 
condition and test of insanity, that the intellect in that state, instead of 
controlling its thoughts, is controlled by them, and by those of them, 
most naturally, which happen to be of superior strength to the rest! One 
of these propensities we have called acquisitiveness, in its natural state. 
Indulged, it becomes excessive, in avarice, and other forms, without 
contravening the laws of society ; and in other cases it does contravene 
25 
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them deliberately, or in hot blood, running the hazard of detection, and 
overthrowing the restraints of conscience, as in the Philadelphia case. 
In insanity, and more or less in sickness or mental imbecility, the pro- 
pensity runs altogether a-muck, and carries all before it. Itis precisely 
in the same manner that any other hobby or prevailing passion of a man 
breaks out thus indiscriminately in the sane state of mind. The avari- 
cious, or the merely accumulative individual, steals in such circumstances 
for the same reason that the vain man, because insane, imagines him- 
self a king; and as the Maltese knight above mentioned, who was, no 
doubt, constitutionally irascible, became obstreperous in that particular, 
and also thievish, (having two pretty strong inclinations in his sane state,) 
just in proportion as he lost the controlling power of his intellect. 

Instances like that of the Philadelphia lady, particularly, go to show, 
we think, simply such an ascendancy of the propensity in question, insuffi- 
ciently disciplined,—as what we call irritability, or susceptibility of any 
other kind, frequently acquires in a person—so that occasionally he is 
liable to yield, improperly and unnecessarily, and yet naturally enough, 
to what is called temptation in one case, and to what is called provoca- 
tion in qnother. The stealing disposition, philosophically, stands in the 
same relation to acquisitiveness in its wholesome state, as rage does to 
sensibility, vanity to a due regard for the opinions of our fellow-men, or 
pride to a reasonable respect for one’s-self. 

We have remarked that the liability of the acquisitive disposition, 
which seems to be native in man, to abuse, is perhaps considerably 
more general, and the actual abuse more frequent, than a casual obser- 
ver of society would be ready at first sight to believe. We shall refer 
now to a few well-authenticated cases, not yet mentioned. They may 
have the effect to increase both our humility and our charity, in view of 
the miserable frailty of human nature, though they certainly cannot be 
construed, in any manner or degree, into a justification, or generally 
into even a palliation, of the degraded vice in question. The abuse of 
the propensity we speak of—be it constitutional, or only habitual, or 
both—is no more excusable in reason than the abuse of the appetite to 
eat or drink, as in law, of course, it is much less so. In insanity, in- 
deed, the matter is otherwise ; but there, it is not the propensity, but the 
insanity, which engenders the commission of the crime—if crime under 
such circumstances it may be called. The following instances all 
occurred in the condition of sanity : 

The Governor of the prison at Prague communicated to both Gall 
and Spurzheim the history of the wife of a rich merchant in that city, 
who was continually stealing from her husband. She practised with 
great adroitness, till they were compelled at length to confine her in a 
House of Correction three several times. Here she renewed her ope- 
rations—stealing every thing she could find—till finally she seems to 
have been frightened out of the habit by the discharge of a spring-gun, 
which was set to a strong box kept by her in the stove that heated the 
room. ‘ 

These writers, (whose veracity at least may be relied on,) learned 
also the career of a man at Munster, who was twice imprisoned for 
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stealing, the second time for life—seventeen years after which he es- 
caped, betook himself immediately to his old vice, and was again arrest- 
ed, when he hanged himself. Werneking, who furnished these particu- 
lars, knew him ten years in prison, and during that time, though re- 
markable for his attention to divine service, and for other good traits, 
it was ascertained that he had been in the habit of stealing continually. 

Spurzheim, in his Phrenology, (re-published at Boston,) speaks of a 
‘* well-bred” individual who was given to thieving from his infancy. 
He entered military service in the hope of correcting the habit, but con- 
tinued stealing, and narrowly escaped being hung. He then studied 
theology, and became a capuchin, but he “ could not”—+that is, did not— 
resist gratifying his inclination even in the convent, where he embezzled 
candle-sticks, snuffers, scissors, glasses, &c. It is observable, however, 
that he did not conceal these goods, and that he intimated he had no 
wish to appropriate them to any use. The same was the case of a 
person employed by the Austrian government, at Presburgh, who filled 
two rooms with stolen articles, which were never used. 

Cases of this kind—of the indulgence of the propensity, with no appa- 
rent view to the result beyond the act itself—are very numerous. La- 
vater mentions a physician who never left the rooms of his patients 
without putting keys, knives, scissors, thimbles, buckles, or something 
else, into his pocket, but invariably sent them back again to the owners. 

We have the history also of a chaplain in a Prussian regiment, a very 
intelligent man, and much esteemed by his commander ; but the latter, 
whenever he saw his reverend friend approaching, scrupulously locked 
up his desks, cupboards, &c., for nothing which the chaplain could lay 
hands on was safe from his grasp. Spurzheim says—** He seemed al- 
most to act without a motive, for he restored with pleasure the things he 
had stolen.” Spurzheim himself, and Gall also, saw in the Copenhagen 
prison a convict who distributed among the poor the profits of his filch- 
wg; and there was another, who, after being imprisoned seven times, 
petitioned that he might be detained there, (since he could not cure him- 
self,) and furnished with the means of getting his living. 

Combe, and other respectable writers, speak of a young Calmuck, 
who came to Vienna in the suite of the Austrian ambassador to Russia, 
and who fell sick on being denied by his confessor the privilege of 
stealing, and was cured by a permission to resume his practice, with 
the understanding that the property taken should always be returned. 
He began by stealing the watch of the holy father himself, during the 
consecrating mass, and restored it, when the service was over, “ leaping 
with joy.” The thieving habits of the Calmucks generally are proverbial 
among travellers. 

The miserly habit, it is well known, is carried to great excess by in- 
dividuals who nevertheless carefully keep within the bounds of the law, 
but who, as it seems to us, deserve scarcely more respect than those 
who steal for stealing’s sake alone. Both vices indicate a deplorable 
degree of moral imbecility, but the miser has commonly the advantage 
arising from a vigorous exercise of some of his controlling and calcu- 
lating powers, which serve at least to preserve him from the clutches of 
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justice. When both habits—excessive acquisitiveness and avarice—are 
combined, as they often are, in one man, a more despicable character can 
hardly be conceived. We have heard, within our own sphere of expe- 
rience, of a wealthy gentleman who secreted some thousands of bricks 
in a retired corner of the yard of his boarding-house, by dint of indus- 
triously putting one or more at a time into his capacious pockets, in the 
course of his walks—but whether for the pleasure of taking, or of using, 
or both, we have never been able to learn. 


We will only add to our desultory remarks on this disagreeable, but 
we hope not wholly unprofitable, subject, that thieves and misers both, 
who like, as all wrong-doers do, the authority of great names in favor 
of their wickedness or weakness, may be consoled in this instance by 
the fact which history records, that Victor Almadeus I., king of Sardi- 
nia, was one of the greatest plunderers, on a small scale, of his day— 
being in the habit of robbing every body who came within the reach of 
his “ pickers and feelers.” Dr. King, in his Political and Literary An- 
ecdotes of his own Times, after remarking, in rather strong terms, that 
“an avaricious man is born and framed to a sordid love of money,” &c., 
mentions, in illustration of the effects of cherishing that wretched appe- 
tite on the individual’s mind in advanced life, that Lord Chancellor 
Hardwick was a remarkable miser, and that the Duke of Marlborough 
was distinguished in latter life by the predominancy of the same propen- 
sity ina most remarkable degree. Such frailties in such men cannot 
suggest to us too much matter of serious reflection. B. B. T, 


HENRI DE LA ROCHE JAQUELINE.* 


Brienr is thy clime, Oh sunny France, 
And famed for deeds of high romance ! 
How bravely thy Rolando fell 

Let Ariosto’s pages tell! 

Let Froissart’s chronicles unfold 

The splendors of the “ field of gold!” 
Though gone those days of Chivalry, 
With all their gorgeous pageantry, 

When tournament and joust were seen, 
And bright eyes flash’d, the lists between, 
Still Bayard’s spirit fires thy sons— 

Stull “ Beauty’s Queens”—thy lovely ones. 


* Inthe Memoirs of the Marchioness de la Roche Jaqueline, the interesting character of thie youn 
hero is delightfully portrayed. He was, in truth, a complete ‘‘ Heros de romance,””—and, althou i 
scarcely arrived at years of maturity, was the soul of the brave band who so long repelled from 
Bocage the encroaching tide of Anarchy. In this sylvan country, the Nobles enjoyed the most en- 
tire confidence of their dependants. They resided in their feudal castles, and, untainted by the vices 
of the metropolis, were regarded by the simple-hearted peasantry a8 fathers and benefactors. When 
the Revolutionists, unsatiated by the blood of their monarch and the unnumbered victims of the guil- 
lotine, extended their sanguinary proscriptions tothe remote provinces of France, Le Bocage be- 
came the theatre of war. All flew to arms, and Henri de la Roche Jaqueline soon distinguished 
himself among his compatriots by his unparalleled bravery. ‘I then observed,” says Madame de 
la Roche Jaqueline, speaking of the first warlike movement of her friends,—‘‘I then observed that 
eagle look which never afterwards forsook him.” After a brief but brilliant career, he was slain 
while attempting to save one of the soldiers of the enemy. 
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Henri de la Roche Jaqueline. 


In sylvan depths of La Vendeé,* 

The unscar’d warbler pours his lay ; 

The maiden wanders there at even, 

As fearless as if earth were heaven ; 

And yet few years have sped their flight 
Since round them flash’d war’s ghastly light. 
Awhile, and distant roll’d the tide 

That fair France delug’d, far and wide ; 
But onward came its waves at last, 

And the fond dream of peace was past. 
Each Peasant donned the warrior’s garb, 
Each Noble mounted on his Barb ; 

For arms the Shepherd chang’d his crook, 
And flocks and herds at once forsook. 


No more in Le Bocage was seen 

The evening dance upon the green ; 

No more before the cottage door 

The Patriarch told his tales of yore. 
With ’kerchief red, each brow was bound, 
With crimson sash, each waist was wound, 
And marshalled was the brave array 
That earn’d the name of La Vendeé— 
Roche Jaqueline! heroic name, 

First in the rolls of deathless Fame! 
How oft, Henri, those shades among, 
Thy glorious deeds at eve are sung ; 
How oft beneath those spreading trees, 
Thy dirge is wafted on the breeze! 


Within a proud baronial hall, 

The scene of many a festival, 

Whose gothic arches, bold and high, 
Bear impress of antiquity, 

The valiant chiefs of La Vendeé 

Plan conquests for the coming day. 

At last, they one by one have gone, 

And Henri Teams there alone. 

*Tis glowing summer’s highest prime, 
And sun-shine clogs the wings of Time— 
The vine leaves cluster round the door, 
Luxuriant as in days of yore. 

The breeze comes balmy through the hall, 
As erst in hours of festival. 

The Lindens cast their peaceful shade 

In a long vista down the glade, 

And chirping birds and humming bees 
Are busy, mid the flowers and trees. 


But he—that young and valiant lord— 
Has droop’d his head upon his sword ; 
And thoughts come rushing through his soul 
That mock his efforts to control. 
To-morrow—aye, to-morrow’s sun 

Far other scenes shall look upon. 
Instead of lawns of brightest green, 
Shall sights of blood and woe be seen. 
Instead of sounds of insect mirth, 

Shall war’s loud ’larum shake the earth ; 
And where the evening shadows lie, 
Shall gasping warriors pant and die. 


* Before the revolution this section of France was termed ‘‘ Le Bocage,”’ (the thicket,) but after 
that sanguinary struggle it obtained the proud appellation of La Vendeé. 

t These were the badges of La Vendeé, and were first assumed by Henri de la Roche Jaqueline. 
Although giving their wearers the appearance of Brigands, they must have rendered the warfare sin. 


— picturesque,—carried on, as it was, among Nature’s fastnesses. Salvator Rosa could have 
esired no finer subjects for his pencil. 
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Henri de la Roche Jaqueline. 


No more for them the day’s rich light, 

No more for them the starry night ; 

For them no more the breeze of even 

Shall waft earth’s odorous breath to heaven; 
And if the flowers for them shall bloom, 

*T will be as garlands for the tomb. 

Who has not felt descending dews 

While yet earth wore its richest hues ? 

And thus, ere death’s dark night shuts in, 
Will chill forebodings oft begin. 


The morrow dawns. Loud thunders roar, 
Like tempests lashing ocean’s shore. 

The red glare dims the mid-day sun, 

Wild Havoc’s orgies are begun. 

With “ civil swords” the fields are bright, 
And charging squadrons join in fight. 

“On! Vendeans, on!” young Henri cries— 
From rank to rank the watch-word flies ; 
And while the hero cheers them on, 

The day is theirs—the field is won! 


They fly—they fly! the foemen fly! 

And shouts of triumph rend the sky. 
Now, oe guide the warrior’s arm— 
Stay the red brand, the tumult calm ; 
While parting souls thou bear’st above, 
Oh let thy whispers breathe of love ! 
Roche Jacqueline—the young—the brave, 
Now sought his yielding foes to save : 

He mark’d uprais’d a glittering blade— 
For life the trembling victim pray’d. 

The hero dash’d the steel aside, 

Ere it had drank the vital tide ; 

But the pale wretch—his nature’s shame— 
Repaid life’s gift with deadly aim ; 

The fatal ball too surely sped, 

And Henri slumber’d with the dead! 


Mourn, Vendeé! mourn thy bravest son, 
Whose race was all too early run, 

The glances of his eagle eye 

Oft lit the torch of Victory, 

And in his bosom glow’d a fire, 

Whose embers never shall expire— 

A mystic flame but seldom given, 

Lest the rich boon impoverish heaven ! 





India and China. 





INDIA AND CHINA: 


WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THOSE REGIONS, 


Tue consideration of the spiritual welfare of so large a portion of the 
human family as is to be found in India and China, brings home to the 
mind a deep sense of the awful responsibility attached to those who have 
the means and the power ‘to promote so important an improvement. 
The well-known parable of the talents is applicable to every man, but 
more especially to every Christian, in his intercourse with his generation ; 
and there can be no doubt that a wilful sin of omission is equally as great 
as one of commission, in the eyes of the all-seeing Creator of the uni- 
verse. 

This consideration has been brought the more directly and strikingly 
to the bosom, by reflections upon the arguments contained upon the 
subject, in the August number of the Knickerbocker, and the writer has 
conceived that the matter may be still further enlarged upon, with a view 
to reduce some of the ideas to practice, for the benefit of those com- 
munities. 

It is surprising to observe how much may be effected by small, quiet, 
imperceptible, but determined efforts, in a cause known to be advanta- 
geous. The early European settlers in Hindostan were struck with a 
holy horror at the sacrilegious rites hourly performed by the natives. 
They were at once moved with derision and indignation, on perceiving 
the homage, which they knew to be due only to Almighty God, lavished 
upon stocks and stones, bullocks, and monstrous images ; they felt hor- 
ror and disgust at the sight of the superstitious and ndiculous ceremo- 
nies, as senseless in themselves, as they were contemptible in the sight of 
Omniscience ; and they felt themselves bound to over-rule and put down 
the odious practices, which they considered to be equally oppressive both 
to God and man, to vindicate the cause of reason and truth, and to force 
" the barbarous professors of so insane a religion, into the right way. 

But force cannot make converts, although it frequently makes mar- 
tyrs. Things which, by myriads of human beings, had been considered 
holy and venerable during the space of three thousand years, or more, 
were not likely to be abrogated in a moment, at the pleasure of a few 
strangers, the latter having, also, the disadvantage of being looked upon 
as intruders in the land, and despoilers of its fair possession. Accord- 
ingly, among the principal inhabitants of India, they listened with open 
ears, but closed understanding ; and things went on with, perhaps, in- 
creased veneration for their ancient creeds. In China they restricted the 
intercourse to one or two trading ports, and imposed such restrictions 
upon the movements of the foreigners, as to render almost nugatory their 
attempts at communion. Whilst among the fierce and haughty island- 
ers of Japan, they first extirpated the missionaries, with the most sanguin- 
ary violence, and then restricted the mere landing on their shores, to a 
few natives of a land that cared little for any thing but sordid pecuniary 
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advantage. Such, in brief, is the early history of the Eastern people, in 
relation to the attempts at converting them to Christianity. 

With respect to the Hindoos, in particular, we can have no difficulty 
in understanding the effectual stumbling-block that was presented to 
their conversion, when it is considered that the early missionaries were 
those of a Church, the doctrines of which, as preached, were not those 
of the mild, conciliating, moral nature, such as was preached from the 
Mount of Olives, or delivered in the discourses of the Divine Saviour ; 
but taking the matter up at the Old Testament, and dwelling upon the 
expository sacrifices of Mosaic law, as typical of the one great sacrifice 
in the death of the Redeemer, they offered to the observation of the poor 
Hindoos, that which was deemed most odious and sacrilegious, in the 
faith from which it was intended to draw them; and they shrank with 
dismay from the consideration of a religion which, even in its first step, 
led to conceive things holy, in acts from which every principle with which 
they were acquainted, caused them to recoil with amazement and dread. 

Again, when the entire prejudices of a whole people are attacked in 
bulk, they oppose themselves, in bulk, to the antagonist, and not only so, 
but, like the Macedonian phalanx, they all apply themselves at each indi- 
vidual point ;—it is impossible to weaken them, because they support 
each other; and the adversary has the mortification to exert and exhaust 
his strength, carry his plan of attack, advance, retreat, push onward and 
fall back into his own trenches, with the mortification of being sensible 
that not a single point has been effected. It was not only in the new 
world that mistaken zealots, in their eagerness for conversion, exclaimed 
in acts, much as Mahomet did in words, “ Our scripture or death ;” these 
deadiy means were used in Africa, and in Asia with equal bitterness, but 
in more restricted measure ; and hence, as we know that honor will up- 
hold what reason cannot defend, the people stuck the more steadily to 
their religion, on account of its being persecuted. 

A bundle of sticks bids defiance to the most athletic arm in its attempts 
to break and destroy them ; each is a support to the rest, and the whole 
is impervious to external strength; try them, however, separately, and 
one by one they may with ease be demolished. The first means then 
having failed, under the government of the Portuguese, and the remem- 
brance having faded during the superiority of the Dutch, there was a fine 
opportunity for untying the bundle when the British got the sway in In- 
dia. ‘The best means have been tried, and are still in course of trial; the 
results are such as might be expected and wished; and doubtless, with 
increased advantages and greater facilities, the experiment will proceed 
with a correspondent ratio of success. 

One of the first attempts at improved belief and habits, was the injunc- 
tion, from the British Governor General, that Hindoos should be pre- 
vented from sacrificing themselves under the monstrous ear of Jugger- 
naut. It had little effect at first, for fanaticism is frequently too strong 
for reason. But the latter had an ally, working secretly, which gradually 
brought about a considerable change in the matter ; the law of the master 
going hand in hand with the love of life, was an inducement to refrain 
from an act, which, however consistent it might be thought with religious 
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duty, was, nevertheless, repugnant to the first feeling of animal life, self- 
preservation. Hence, although the custom of sacrifice in this manner is 
not altogether done away, yet it is much diminished ; and, what is of great- 
er consequence, respect for the idol and for the sacrifice is also much 
diminished, so that there is every probability that, notwithstanding Brah- 
minical censure, it will probably soon die altogether. 

The next proceeding of any importance, in the way of innovation 
upon the old opinions, was the affair of the Suttees; and here also, in 
combating the popular superstition, the authorities had the address to 
enlist on their side the love of life and the fear of death, which is so in- 
stinctive in our nature. It was considered a highly meritorious act, and 
involving the certainty of future bliss, when a husband departed from this 
life, for the wife also to put a period to her existence in one way or other. 
Sometimes by being inclosed, alive, in a vault, there to linger out her 
hours in all the horrors of inevitable famine ; sometimes by being buried 
alive in the earth, with hundreds bringing their contributions of soil to as- 
sist in the voluntary entombment, thereby attributing to themselves a por- 
tion of the merit drawn down by the victim of this absurd sacrifice ; but 
more commonly by perishing upon the funeral pile, by fire, amid the ac- 
clamations of the multitude, and the noise of instruments, all ostensibly 
in honor of the devotee, but in reality to drown the horrid shrieks of the 
miserable, perishing victim of superstition, who, in the vain imagination 
that she was assisting her dead husband to happiness, and securing that 
of herself, subjected herself to a death at which our nature revolts, and 
from which all-powerful custom would not permit her to deviate. 

This abominable custom has been long discouraged by the British 
Governor General, but it was not until recently that an act was obtained 
in the British senate for the abolition of the custom by law. There are 
good grounds for believing that this law is in accordance with the general 
wishes of the Hindoos, and accordingly it cuts off another source of do- 
minion which the priesthood have held over the minds of their votaries. 

From recent close examination, it appears that, notwithstanding the 
severe restrictions upon caste, and the stern law by which one is pre- 
cluded from entrenching upon the peculiar privileges and duties of another, 
that two very important ones are nearly extinct, the Kyetra or Rajpooh, 
which furnished the warriors and rulers in India, and the Bhysya, or hus- 
bandman and merchant. A very little consideration will enable us to 
account for this ; but the most important one to us, the consequences that 
must follow. The truth is, that the subsisting tribes are, in reality, ob- 
liged to infringe upon the once sacred boundaries of each other: but such 
is the skill with which it is conducted by the powerful director of the Hin- 
doo conscience, the Brahmin, that the Loodras or lower class are de- 
ceived, or probably help to deceive themselves, into the belief that they 
are retaining their caste in all its purity. “ The subdivisions,” says an 
intelligent writer on this subject, “are innumerable. Every trade, every 
peculiar department of service, has its class, wherefore the retinue of 
servants to be kept is very large ; for the man who carries in your water 
cannot wait at table, nor the man who cooks a dinner serve it up, nor the 
servant who waits at table sweep the room; and the same kind of clas- 
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sifention: goes on deena all the pursuits of life. Ina number of in- 
stances, Brahmins have “become soldiers in the service of the East India 
Company, but without engaging in menial employments ; and they still 
claim precedence even of kings, in point of etiquette.” 

All this, we should say, is silently undermining the very base upon 
which the Hindoo pertinacity rests ; and the missionary who knows how 
to take advantage of these innovations, will greatly facilitate the suc- 
cess of his own labors. Already have multitudes in India had expe- 
rience through the microscope how impossible is the law by which man- 
kind are there forbidden to destroy animal life for the mere purpose of 
sustentation; the Brahmins themselves have been confounded on dis- 
covering that every drop of liquid which they swallow, nay, every breath 
which they inhale, contains myriads of living beings, and that they must 
either die of starvation or violate the sacred law imposed on them by 
their religion. Let ministers press this, let them proceed to detail the 
intense, yet useless distress which the ceremonies, now exploded, has 
brought upon thousands and thousands ; let them go on to show that the 
very fundamental law is broken, which forbade men to step out of the 
fixed line in which they were born; let them prove from it that their very 
existence as a nation, in a great measure, if not wholly, depends upon this 
deviation ; that not one of them knows now, with unerring truth, to what 
caste he properly belongs ; let them advance and show that mankind are 
mutually dependent upon each other, not only for kind offices, but even 
for comforts, conveniences, necessities ; that mankind are naturally all 
equal, but that for the well-ordering of society a subordination of ranks is 
necessary, and that thereby the comfort and happiness of all ranks is 
increased and secured ; let them then be shown that God is “ no respecter 
of persons.” All this will tend to raise them in the scale of being. <A 
moderate portion of self-respect must be inculcated before these persons 
can be induced to weigh maturely the arguments which must change 
their condition, both here and hereafter ; and distempered zeal, too eager 
to attain its end, will destroy the very object which it desires to save. 

The Christian missionary has now a fine field in India, and not unfa- 
vorable prospects now in China—of which latter anon. His necessary 
preparations are known to him; therefore the ill qualified missionary is 
inexcusable. We may be pardoned if we point out here the preliminary 
qualifications for this important task, according to our ideas of the mat- 
ter; provided with which, and the blessing of the “ Father of lights,” he 
may go forth with the holy expectation of saving “ many a brand from 
the burning.” | 

He should have received a sound Christian education at home ; his | 
temper should be sweet, and his morals should be sound. He shouldbe 
deeply imbued with a sense of his own advantages in possessing the light 
of the Gospel, and have a correspondent ardent feeling towards those 
unhappy Countries into which its consoling doctrines and its pure moral- 
ity have not yet penetrated. He must possess a strong desire to carry 
the glad tidings to the people that sit in darkness; and should examine 
himself closely, to know whether he possesses the requisite firmness to 
persevere against obstacles, not only of such a nature as he knows will op- 
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pose themselves to his course, but also against many of which he can 
have no previous idea. Considering, likewise, that in such a warfare 
he goes among men, whose passions are too frequently their masters, 
whose life is an alternation of slavery and voluptuous pleasure, and who 
alone are haters of innovation. He must be deeply read in Hindoo his- 
tory and mythology, and conversant in many of the languages and dia- 
lects of India. The Sanscrit inparticular, he must know intimately, and be 
able to detect the fallacies which the Brahmins have so long propounded, 
and do still propound when they can find credulous listeners. Arrived 
at the place which is to be the future scene of his labors, he should be in 
no haste to commence preaching, but let him rather study the character 
of the people upon the spot, let him mark accurately the weak parts as 
well as the strong ones against which he is to operate ; and, being thus 
furnished both with weapons and a chart of the progress, he will after- 
wards adventure with the greater firmness. 

And let no rash enthusiast censure these precautions with such a re- 
mark as, * the work of the Lord he will himself direct.” It is no such 
thing ; we are endowed with reason by the Almighty, that we may use it 
with discretion ; and in all matters, whether of a temporal or of a spiritual 
nature, to obtain our ends we are to use means, and pray the blessing of 
Heaven on the result. The old fable of the countryman who had his 
cart-wheel in the clay, has a good moral though a trite one ; and though 
it carries us back to boyish days, to remember these things, we shall not 
be the worse for remembering also, that “ they were written for our learn- 
ing.” 

A missionary must preach, that is evident: but he must not depend 
upon his preaching only for obtaining converts. His discourses should 
be practical, in strict accordance with the holy faith which he professes, 
yet so selected as to shock as little as may be the habits and opinions of 
his ignorant hearers. Leave them then under the blessing of Provi- 
dence to fructify, and give a large portion of the remaining time to mix- 
ing among them; acquire their good will; give them seasonable advice 
and assistance in smaller matters; obtain their confidence, and let the 
great truths gradually and imperceptibly take root, whilst they eradicate 
the seeds which have so long obscured the fair face of their minds. 

Possibly there are those who will call such a mode of proceeding Jesuit- 
ical, and unworthy of the sacred cause, which should be preached boldly 
wherever its ministers raise their voice. This is a mistake. ‘The term 
Jesuitical, in its ordinary acceptation, means spiritual influence made 
use of for political purposes, or designs of private emolument. Both 
the one and the other are absent from the vocabulary of the pious mis- 
sionary. He is not doing ill, that good may come of it; he is only 
modifying the means of doing good, and will find it better to adopt the 
motto, “fertina lente,” than take the desperate course of the Malay, 
who, with knife in hand, runs a-muck through the land, cutting, maiming, 
and stabbing, all that come in his way, until at length he receives his 
death from the injured populace, and expires without regret or commi- 
seration. 


But there is a still greater help towards the civilization and conver- 
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sion of India, visible in a late order from the supreme authority there, 
for an abolition of caste allogether, with a declaration that merit of any 
kind will be rewarded, and that genius and information will be advanced. 
Here is a barrier, indeed, thrown down, which can never be set up again. 
Not only is the cause of religion and philosophy advocated in this 
measure, but the people will be incited by that which generally comes 
first in support of earthly actions—earthly rewards. We know it should 
not be so, but mankind cannot be instigated by higher motives before 
they know them; and the nation of Hindostan may be likened to the 
caterpillar about to make its first transformation into the chrysalid, with 
the elevating hope that one day it shall mount the air in the elegant 
form and luxuriant variety enjoyed by the revived and magnificent but- 
terfly. 

To all this let us add the reflection, that India, under its new charter, 
gives enlarged room for action; and then, where may our expectations 
stop with regard to Oriental refinement? Imagination travels so fast, 
we fancy we see barbaric magnificence and barbarous ceremonies giv- 
ing way to civilization, elegance, knowledge, religion, and all their train 
of correspondent affections ; that the mind becomes lost in the thought 
of those fine regions becoming, as it were, the terrestrial paradise. 
And, what is more, the longer these ideas are dwelt upon, the more in- 
tense they become. 

In speaking of China, and the probabilities of sufficient intercourse 
with her to enable us to spread Christianity and its concomitants through 
her wide extent, it will be well to take the following from the intelligent 
author of “ Fragments of Voyages and Travels.” In the instance of 
the Chinese settlements on the different islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, he says, with relation to one at Borneo, “ this was the first time 
that many of us had seen genuine or unmixed specimens of Chinese 
or Malay towns on a great scale, and our admiration was great accord- 
ingly. In strict language, it cannot be said that these Chinese are at 
home in Borneo, but in point of fact they are certainly so. The truth is, 
that China Proper is so much over-crowded, that its surplus population 
must find vent somewhere and somehow ; and, in spite of the severest 
laws forbidding people to leave the celestial realm, they emigrate in 
vast numbers. In this respect, the enactments of England against the 
export of guineas bears a strong resemblance in their efficiency to those 
of China against the exportation of human beings. Be this as it may, 
it has so happened that all the islands which lie to the eastward and south- 
ward of the China seas—the Philippines, the Moluccas, and the Isles 
of Sunda—possess large colonies of Chinese on their coasts. I remem- 
ber hearing, when I was in Batavia, that the Chinese population of that 
city alone amounted to 35,000. Indeed, persons who have attended 
much to this subject, on the spot, assure me there is good reason to believe, 
that in process of time the Chinese will occupy exclusively the whole 
of the Eastern islands. They are the most industrious of human be- 
ings, and are physically strong and energetic ; they also possess a cheer- 
fulness and patience of disposition, which makes them careless about 
danger and difficulty. Nor are the Chinese entangled with any of the 
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ritual superstitions of their Hindoo neighbors, and in that respect are 
even more free-souled than the Malays, their only rivals on the coasts 
of the Oriental Archipelago—although I suspect that they are not very 
strong to land Mussulmen. The Malays form, at present, a fringe of 
population round most of the islands in those seas, whatever may be the 
description of the inhabitants in the interior. This we certainly find to 
be the case along four or five hundred miles of the north coast of Java ; 
but the moment we strike inland, a different and indigenous race ap- 
pears. The Malays are the masters by sea; and, like a certain nation, 
‘throned in the west,’ are said to lord it in tolerably imperious style. 
On the other hand, the Chinese, who are the worst possible sailors, but 
who are agriculturists by nature and by necessity, as well as taste, are 
gradually out-mastering the Malays along shore; and in time, I have 
little doubt, they will become the chief proprietors of the soil. They 
may then build forts at the mouths of the rivers, and bully the good 
folks of the interior. ‘Thus, ages hence, Pontiana may become a second 
Antwerp; and protocols in Chinese, Malays, and Bornese, occupy all 
Eastern men’s thoughts from Timor to Formosa.” 

Here, then, according to the opinions of a very correct observer, are 
opportunities of disseminating religion and the higher marks of civiliza- 
tion among the Chinese, which set at defiance all the laws of exclusion 
which China can either devise or execute. The immense population 
of that empire, so great indeed as to be considered, until recently, equal 
to that of all the rest of the globe together, and which in truth is such 
that millions are born and die on the rivers and coasts without ever set- 
ting foot upon terra firma—this population, dense almost beyond imagi- 
nation, compels its individuals, by the strong law of necessity, to seek 
for a subsistence wheresoever it may be found, regardless of the minor 
law of the state, which would produce distress and starvation in the 
most formidable shapes. They traverse, therefore, the waters of the 
Eastern ocean and Archipelago in every direction. Bad sailors as they 
are, the necessities of nature, and the hope of something better, drive 
them forth, and make them adventurous in spite of themselves. 

In such a state of things, then, what need we care for Hong merchants 
to regulate our traffic, and for Mandarins to restrict our movements? 
Let them shut us out entirely from the ports of China—let them even 
make it capital to have intercourse with our shipping under any pre- 
tence—and what would it avail? The wealth of China would be as 
completely at our command as if every harbor were open to us; the 
intercourse with her people would be fully as great as if there were the 
most unrestricted commerce and the closest relations of interest between 
us. The new India and China bill will produce most important effects 
among the British capitalists, and, by consequence, will materially ope- 
rate upon the movements of our own merchants. The British and the 
Americans will drive, as they have hitherto driven, the whole China 
trade of the Western world; but, as private individuals will now stimu- 
late the endeavors of the East India Secents to retain superior advan- 
tages, and these in their turn will operate upon American commerce in 
the same quarter, it will be a general competition for advantages; the 
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Chinese themselves will perceive it as Well as we; it is obvious, there- 
fore, that settlements will gradually be made among the islands which 
surround the east and south of China and Cochin-china, or Chin India, 
and our missionaries will have abundant opportunity to do their high 
duty, as well as the mere worshippers of Mammon. 

Even Bombay itself, without regard to any other part or quarter of 
the East, presents such prospects to the soldier of the cross, to the phi- 
lanthropist, and to the enlightened philosopher, as are unmatched in the 
history of the world. The same intelligent writer, whom we have al- 
ready quoted, has given such a description of the numerous varieties 
who constitute its population, and move in its busy streets and markets, 
as cannot but be highly interesting and flattering to the prospects of all 
who have the welfare of the world, in its highest relations, at heart. 
Here are met together merchants from every part of the known world, 
in such numbers from each, that a stranger would be at a loss which is 
the predominating nation; and the whole presenting such a novel scene 
that it looks like the region of romance. Unreserved discussions are 
continually taking place; descriptions of manners, customs, religions, 
modes of thinking, are interchanged to the general gratification, and 
abundantly to the information of ail. Here is a field for the missionary 
duly qualified, of an importance, perhaps, beyond estimation. The Ori- 
ental nations are remarkable, above all the rest of the world, for the 
patient attention with which they listen to argument; it does not always 
produce conviction, it is true, because prejudice is a powerful opponent ; 
nevertheless, with such an auditory, the speaker must understand little 
himself, or be very deficient in oratory—and in either case very unfit 
for his office—who cannot make some salutary impression, who cannot 
cause some portion of the seed to take root. 

The time, then, is come when the Christian world may ‘be up and 
doing.” Every thing conspires in their favor; even worldly interests 
offer their assistance in the cause; and we may reasonably hope that 
shortly the Christian standard will be triumphantly flying through the 
vast regions of the East. It is really the case, that the propagation 
of the gospel will forward temporal interests ; printers will be in great 
request; type-founders, paper-makers, leather-dressers—all the concomi- 
tants of literary enterprize, will walk in the train of religious conversion. 
Science, in particular, will ensue ; and science has ever been the friend 
of commerce. 

How exquisitely delightful to imagine the addition of so many mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures to that social intercourse which the partici- 
pation in one common religion will produce. To think that, like one 
great family, mankind lift up the imploring eye, or pour out the over- 
flowing soul, to the same great God and Father of the universe; that 
their hopes are the same, the foundation of those hopes the same ; 
and, above all, that their religious sentiments are founded in verity and 
truth! How gratifying to the hopes, that the soft influences of the reli- 
gion of love may, net long hence, tend more powerfully to preserve 
peace and good-will among the hitherto turbulent princes of India than 
the arbitrary dictum of an alien governor, with a powerful soldiery 
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at his beck ; that the wisdom of Christian government may probably en- 
large the mind of a Chinese despot, and teach him that love for the in- 
stitutions of a country is a better mean of retaining her citizens than 
penal laws; and that a free intercourse with the other nations of the 
earth will do more to enlighten and refine a people, whilst it will also 
contribute to their temporal prosperity, than harsh restrictions, which 
will of necessity be broken; and by the very breach there enters an 
enemy, in the shape of contempt for a nation’s laws. A. 







NIGHT. 


Wuy should I seek my rest? 
My thoughts are tranquil now ; 
And pleasant scenes in Memory’s track, 
And gentle hours come thronging back, 
Forgotten long ago— 
Till dreaming, waking, I am blest! 


The holy, pensive Night! 
Away with sleep for me— 
I love the thoughts that round me press, 
The mystery, and the loneliness— 
The varied phantasy 
That come when vanishes the light. 


The day! the day I fear! 
With all its bitter, ‘ carking care,’ 
Its weary round of toil—its gain, 
Its strife, its pleasure, and its pain— 
Its many thorns, that wear 
Into the struggling soul, and rankle there. 


Its heartless, hollow mirth, 
Its tempting voice, that to the ear will come ; 
Its gay delusions, soon to pass away— 
Before the sun-set tells of closing day: 
Its rudely-mingled hum, 
Bringing the soaring spirit to the earth. 


Oh no! the busy day 
/ Hath few bright spells, like thee, most holy Night— 
Few dreams of Heaven—no deep and thrilling tone, 
Soothing the chilled heart and the spirit lone : 
Telling of worlds of light, 
Where yet our wandering steps may find a way. 


Deep night! One breath of thine 
On the flushed brow, falls like a cheerful spell ; 
There drops a healing balsam from thy wing : 
A gift of thought, of peace, ’tis thine to bring, 
Sounding the heart’s deep well— 
Lighting its depths with many a ray divine! 


Then shall I call it given 
For sleep, and seek my rest, this holy time— 
While the deep stars are looking from on high, 
Stop the thrilled ear and close the musing eye ? 
Is there not now some heart that once with mine 
Did mingle, watching the wide, solemn heaven ? 
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Give me, fond Memory, but one music-tone— 
Give one bright presence back. Now wave thy wand! 
Yet rain upon the ruined shrine thy glow, 
As if upon the sweet wild flowers that blow 
Far midst the rocky cliffs, in mine own land, 
Freshly and fair—the passing moon-beams shone. 


Oh Night! thine is the power 
To call long-vanished scenes around the soul, 
With a new beauty—link the broken chain 
Once more, and weave the silken bond again, 
That o’er our spirits held a blest control, 
In youth’s fair morning hour. 


Then is it not most meet 
That to the dreamer o’er vain hopes, but high, 
And to the seeker after visions gone— 
The pensive, lonely wanderer, whose home 
Gleams not as once upon his waking eye, 
Night should be sweet ? L.H 


FORTUNATA OF RAMETTA: 


A TALE OF BICILY. 


Fortunata NouvusiaTe was deservedly the pride of Rametta. Her 
beauty, though unsurpassed by that of any of the lovely daughters of 
Sicily, was not more endearing than her pleasing amiability of manner, 
and her perfection in all rustic accomplishments. Yet, although the 
fame of her attractions had spread for many miles around her native 
town, and though, from the great cities of Messina, Palermo, and Na- 
ples, many of the young nobles came to visit the beautiful Contadina, her 
good sense told her that it was not among these admirers that she was 
to look for a companion for life; andthe flutter of the heart which their 
admiration excited, was, at most, but the evidence of the gratification of 
a natural vanity. 

The father of our heroine was a staunch royalist, who honestly be- 
lieved that his country never was so happy and prosperous as under the 
control of the Neapolitan government. He was satisfied with his own 
lot ; and while he looked up to the nobility as far above him, he did not 
envy them their destiny; and, conscious of his daughter’s surpassing 
loveliness, and of the admiration she excited, he did not for a moment 
dream of its becoming confirmed passion. He therefore discounte- 
nanced the efforts of the higher classes.to form an intimacy in his 
family, while he cautioned Fortunata to hear without heeding the praises 
of her admirers, as the flattering nothings of mere worldliness, or the 
temptings to destruction of the evil-disposed. With such a father, and 
d mind naturally pure, what danger could be apprehended ? 

But although strictly virtuous, the daughters of Sicily are liable to 
form attachments, as ardent as they are permanent and engrossing. Ad- 
versity cannot chill their affection. No! An Italian woman clings with 
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fonder devotion to her first love, in misfortune and in sickness, than in 
the brighter day of health and affluence. She is proud 

* To know that she to him has given, 

That worship which was due to heaven ; 


Yet in his love to find such bliss, — 
She asks no other heaven than this.” 


Her affection is like the eternal fire of thesun; unquenchable—consuming. 

Fortunata, at the time our story commences, had but just attained her 
fifteenth year; yetshe was, to all appearance, a full grown and a well- 
formed woman. It was only in her artless manner, or in the joyous 
laugh, which, in her merrier moods, came ringing on the ear, that the 
mere girl betrayed herself. Among her noble admirers, the most con- 
spicuous for birth, wealth, and gallantry, was the young Duke of Me- 
lazzo. Although descended from royalty itself, this haughty noble had 
seen, admired, and loved the humble peasant’s daughter. Her father was, 
in some measure, dependent upon him; and this circumstance gave him 
opportunities of addressing her, enjoyed by but few of his rivals. Flat- 
tery, presents, devoted attentions, and passionate avowals, he had tried 
in turn, but thus far tried in vain. Were the admonitions of a prudent 
father, and the silent cautions of an innocent heart, sufficient safeguards 
against the insidious approaches of the wealthy libertine? A better and 
a far surer barrier was to be found in a previous attachment. She loved 
another. 

At the time of which we write, the government of Naples appeared 
to take delight in wantonly oppressing her dependencies, of which the 
most important was the island of Sicily. While she ground the people 
to the very earth, she, by a master-stroke of policy, precluded almost the 
possibility of resistance. This policy was, to keep alive a constant jea- 
lousy among them. One day opening a vast field of commerce and 
consequent prosperity to one city, the next day damming up the current 
of enterprize—turning the tide of fortune into the bosom of some—for 
the moment—more favored rival. Thus were the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, possessed of a luxuriant climate and productive soil, kept in subjec- 
tion and the most galling poverty. But another means to which she re- 
sorted—one still more calculated to cripple the power of the Sicilians— 
more irksome to the people, and which finally drove them to rebellion— 
was the enactment of militia laws, by which the young men were enroll- 
ed and sent to bear arms in places where they were, for the most part, 
wholly unnecessary. From this service it was possible to procure ex- 
emption ; but to obtain it, so much influence, as well as wealth, was re- 
quisite, that few could avail themselves of the privilege, save those who 
had no interest in desiring a change of government, and for whose benefit 
it was especially intended. From the effect produced on the prosperity 
of Sicily, as well as indirectly on that of the Neapolitan state itself, by 
such policy, the political economist might draw a great and useful lesson. 

Filippo Vitelli belonged to a class, of which some few still exist in 
Sicily, between the wealthy nobles and the poorer peasantry—not abso- 
lutely rich, and yet not in actual want—enjoying a patrimony sufficient 
to provide the necessaries of life, without resorting to labor; and yet 
27 
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obliged to observe the strictest economy to keep up the appearance which 
his ancestors had ever maintained. Standing thus, as it were, midway 
between the higher and the lower orders, Vitelli could see, with an un- 
prejudiced eye, the oppressions of the one and the sufferings of the other. 
Unprejudiced, however, as he was, he did not witness them unmoved. 
His spirit yearned for the hour when noble daring should alone be re- 
quisite to burst the chains that held his countrymen in thraldom. He 
attributed not only the poverty and the sufferings of the people to the 
conduct of their rulers, but their immorality, their licentiousness, their 
very outrages, he considered as aggravated proofs of the necessity of a 
change in the government.. Such was the man on whom the daughter 
of Nousiate had fixed her young and warm affections; to him had she 
yielded up her virgin heart. with all its first impressions of deep and pas- 
sionate feeling. She knew not, she asked not, who or what he was. 
Chance threw them together, and the first glance at his open, manly face, 
attracted her favorable regard ; the first sound of his voice vibrated like 
music on her ear; his first avowal of attachment thrilled to her heart ; and 
the well-conned lessons of her cautious father, and the prudent resolves 
of her own well-organized mind, evaporated into thin air. She returned 
him heart for heart. But months had passed since they had plighted 
their faith ; and Vitelli, though kind as ever, was not the same calm being 
she had known him. At times, whole days would pass without her see- 
ing him; and night after night—such sweet nights as those in which 
they had first strayed together beneath the thick foliage of the vine, or 
through the love-inspiring orange groves—was she now doomed to sit 
alone, watching each form that flitted near her—catching and dwelling 
on each foot-fall as it met her ear—in the eager hope of enjoying one 
moment sooner the certainty that he was near. Then would she retire, 
disconsolate, to her chamber ; consoled only with the reflection, ‘ 'To-mor- 
row he will surely come.’ “ Filippo,” said she to her lover one evening, 
when, for a longer time than usual, he had been absent—* Filippo, how 
long I have tarried for you! ‘Tell me, how is it that I am no longer ‘ that 
which I have been?’ Why do the scenes that used to charm me, touch 
my heart no more? And why doI, who once so much enjoyed the 
dance, the song, the ramble through the wood, or on the water’s bank, wh 

do I find them now, when you are absent, barren and desolate all?” And 
the fond girl reclined her head upon Filippo’s bosom, and wept.“ Tru- 
ant,” she added, “ until I gave you to know how much I was your own, 
it was not thus with me. I had not then to weep my hours away, and 
wish for one who could watch whole hours to catch a glance of his own 
‘village queen,’ as he was wont tocall me. I was not then left for yon- 


der black-faced, ruffian-looking men who turk about our village. _ Filip- 
po, how I dread and hate ” 





Fortunata looked in his face as she spoke. She paused—for his cheek 
grew pale, and his lip quivered. For amoment he seemed struggling for 
utterance; then, with a convulsive effort, he exclaimed: “ Hate them not— 
fear them not—curse not the saviours of our country’s rights—the little 
remnant of Sicilia’s heroes—the patriot band that spurn a foreign yoke, the 
gallant few that will not live in slavery! Oppressed by rulers of another 
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land—insulted, trampled on by servile minions of a foreign power—they 
a dare to throw aside their allegiance, and to be free! Nay, more,” he 

added, drawing her closer to his bosom, “ curse not the sworn compan- 
A ions of m 


*“‘ Nay do not tell me so!” she shrieked—* oh do not say that you are 
banded with a horde of desperate villains, long driven by the voice of out- 
raged law to hide their heads in caves where the sweet light of heaven 
, never shines :—it is not so, tell me it is not so, or strike me to the heart 
—for, oh! I would not live to mourn, yet love thee not.” 

“ Fortunata,” said Vitelli, “ hear me ;” and his voice grew calm, though 
his eye kindled as he spoke—* hear me and judge. My course is fixed ; 
and if the forfeit of the end I aim at be thy affection, even that must be 
paid, though our entwined heart-strings break together. I could see thee 
lifeless at my feet—but I cannot forego the glorious end in view—my 
country’s freedom. Listen but a moment: I have long seen with pain 
the cruelty exercised upon the people by our rulers. Providence has 
placed me in a sphere where, until now, they could not immediately affect 
me ; and it may be that but for the last blow, I should have suffered on, 
unresisting, if not unobserving. But heaven, as if to punish me for my 
apathy in their cause, has made that cause my own. Iam ordered to join 
the expedition.” 

‘Impossible !” cried the now terrified girl; “yet evenif it were so » 

‘“‘ Hear me,” interrupted Filippo. “ Nosooner didI receive the order 
than I hastened to procure an exemption. It was impossible. To gra- 
tify some secret enemy, the usual privilege was refused me. That ene- 
my I have discovered. It is your father’s friend, the young Duke of 
Melazzo.” “The Duke! Isee it all ;” replied Fortunata. She paused 
a moment, and added: “ Filippo, [leave you. Question me not. I go 
to do you service. Do nothing till I see you. Meet me here to-mor- 
row, at the usual hour. Be silent—be punctual.” After a mutual em- 
brace, the lovers parted. 

The eyes of love are ever watchful. ‘The Duke of Melazzo, piqued 
at the indifference with which the village belle received his addresses, 
was not long in attributing it to the right cause ; and he soon learned who 
was the rival who stood between him and her favor. With the meanness 
of a little mind, he determined to effect his ruin, and the circumstance of 
a fresh body of soldiers being ordered on a distant expedition, offered too 
fair an opportunity to be neglected. “ Once rid of him,” he said, “ and 
Fortunata is mine forever !” 

In the meantime the disaffected were steadily proceeding to organize 

' themselves. Emissaries were constantly passing from one place to 
another, and their plans were rapidly maturing for a decisive blow; while 
‘ the government, confident in its own strength, or in the divisions and the 
weakness of the people, neglected to take measures for the protection of 
their own friends who were immediately on the scene where it must have 
been apparent the first act, of the drama was to be performed. The 
neglect was infamous—the consequences terrific. The great mass, the 
; carbonari, was composed of the very lowest order of the people; but 
: when some of the nobles, who by extravagance and riotous living had 
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wasted their patrimony, who, scorned and slighted by their peers, were 
eager for a change which might be advantageous, and could not be inju- 
rious, associated themselves with them, they were immediately joined by 
many of the middle classes, who, with sufficient capacity to follow in so 
desperate an undertaking, were both unable and unwilling to lead it. 
The consummation now about to take place had only been delayed by the 
want of proper leaders, and among these new allies they found them. 
The Count Vellini in his youth had given promise of high and noble 
deeds. He had entered the army at an early age, and in several perilous 
engagements had acquitted himself with honor. Before he had attained 
his twenty-fifth year, he had commanded a dangerous expedition, and by 
his success had reaped a rich harvest of renown. But, arriving at the 
possession of an immense estate, and unfortunately falling into the soci- 
ety of the dissolute young nobles of the court, he lost ail incitement to 
noble action ; and, after having wasted his patrimony, he became worth- 
less and restless, until the discontents of the people presented a field in 
which he could again display his prowess, and perhaps redeem his fallen 
fortunes. He was received with undisguised delight, and placed at the 
head of the rebellion. Every thing was now arranged. ‘The day was 
named on which the effort was to be made. The rebels, with as little 
parade as possible, were to approach the larger cities. In Messina, in 
Palermo, in Syracuse, the blow was to be simultaneously struck ; but in 
the first of these, the attack was to be the most desperate, as very much 
depended upon obtaining possession of a collection of arms which were 
there deposited. Vellini was therefore to command in person at this 
point, and to this body of the conspirators Vitelli had attached himself. 
It was the twilight of a summer’s evening when Filippo stood before 
a rustic altar. A lamp, fed daily by the hands of pious maidens, illu- 
mined the image of the blessed Virgin and her Son. The appointed 
hour had passed, but Fortunata came not. From a fit of deep abstrac- 
tion, Vitelli was aroused by the approach of a boy, who thrusting a note 
into his hand, hastily withdrew. It contained few words :—* You have 
been looked for. Be ready to-night! Vexuini.” The hour had arrived 
when the great struggle was to be made. That night was to free him 
from the bondage to which he had been doomed, and to liberate his coun- 
try from the ignominious chains that bound her, or to make more fast her 
fetters and render his fate inevitable. He awaited impatiently the fulfil- 
ment of the previous night’s appointment. Approaching his horse, that 
stood fastened at a short distance from the altar, he tightened the girths 
of his saddle, and spoke to him in a cheering tone, as if he would have 
made him understand that they were soon to perform, together, a speedy 
and a perilous journey. He looked towards Messina, and imagination 
pictured the scenes that were soon to be enacted beneath and within its 
walls. He thought of the shouts of the besiegers, and the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded and the dying—of the struggles of their friends 
within the city to burst the gates for their admission—of flaming tene- 
ments, and all the horrors of a civil war. Suddenly a red glare lighted 
up the sky above Messina. It was the signal fire. Vitelli sprang to- 
wards his horse. Loosing the rein, and bounding to the saddle, he was 
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in an instant dashing, at his charger’s utmost speed, toward the city. In 
a few moments he overtook a party of the insurgents, and joining with 
them, they pursued their way at amore moderate pace. At almost every 
mile their numbers were augmented by fresh parties of the rebels, and 
shouts of triumph rent the air at every new accession to their strength. 
A few hours brought them within sight of the walls of the devoted city, 
from whence a light, like that of day, was shed around. Hundreds of 
houses were in flames, and none were found to stay the ravages of the 
devouring element. The gates gave way—the multitude rushed in— 
the fight was handto hand. Every foot of ground was bought with hu- 
man life ; and blazing tenements, and tottering ruins, and falling palaces, 
added fresh horrors to the direful scene. The morning dawned, but still 
the fight went on. The arsenal was on the point of being taken, when 
suddenly, above the battle’s roar, came floating on the wind the sound 
of martial music. One instant the combatants paused, and but one—for 
all became aware that with that blast, came marching on the hired hosts 
of Naples. The rebels felt that they were lost, unless they could obtain 
possession of arms before the arrival of the reinforcement of their foes ; 
and the royalists, encouraged by the approach of their friends, returned 
to the conflict with renewedenergy. ‘They came. None fled, and few 
survived. The royal troops were in possession of the town: the havoc 
of the fight was over. 

When Fortunata parted from her lover, with the promise of returning 
the succeeding evening, she had—with that decision of which the most 
feminine minds are sometimes capable, in moments of emergency—de- 
termined on the course she should pursue. She was not insensible to 
the difficulties—it might be dangers—that beset her path, in the perform- 
ance of her duty ; yet woman’s all-absorbing love—the double perils that 
threatened Filippo—and, perhaps, a consciousness of the power she pos- 
sessed even over the proud Duke of Melazzo, gave her courage to put 
her plans in immediate execution. 

He who could have seen into Melazzo’s bosom, on the morning pre- 
ceding the eventful night which we have endeavored to describe, would 
not have found his emotions those of unmixed pleasure ; for, although 
he did not, for a moment, doubt that he had effectually and forever nd 
himself of his rival, and notwithstanding he looked forward to the speedy 
consummation of his designs upon Fortunata, yet he could not but des- 
pise himself for the means to which he had resorted to obtain possession 
of a peasant’s daughter, and to triumph over one whom he considered so 
very far beneath him. But he did not for a moment hesitate. His bit- 
ter hatred of Vitelli was increased by the mortification he occasioned to 
his self-love, and he exulted as he thought of the period when the lovers 
should be separated forever. As he paced his apartment, he exclaimed 
in a voice in which passion, hate, and a fiendish exultation were blended 
— Yes! they shall be parted, though the pang of separation break her 
heart.” 

As he spoke, an attendant approached him: “ My Lord,” said he, “a 
young girl asks admittance.” ‘Let her come in,” replied the Duke, 
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“it must be Fortunata,” he added as the man retired ; “* she comes to in- 
tercede for him. Well, let her come !” 

As Fortunata entered, the countenance of the Duke underwent an 
entire change. His brow grew clear—his lips relaxed into a smile—and 
as he extended his hand to his fair visitor, he looked the picture of de- 
voted tenderness ; and his voice came like music on her ear, for it seem- 
ed to assure her that she must succeed. 

‘“‘ Beautiful Fortunata,” he interrupted, while she implored him to ex- 
ert his influence to avert the destiny that threatened her lover—“ you 
ask that which it is impossible for me to grant. I have no influence ; 
and if I had, would it be natural for me to interfere to prevent the re- 
moval of the greatest obstacle to the attainment of my heart’s first wish?” 

“« Save then, Vitelli!” replied Fortunata; ‘ save him, and prove your- 
self the generous being that your noble blood, your high-born ancestry be- 
speak you : do but say ‘ Filippo shall be saved,’ and never yet did woman 
worship man as I will worship you; save him, my lord,” she added, seiz- 
ing his hand ; * and be the blessings of a virgin heart and the smiles of a 
bounteous heaven upon you.” 

“ Divine enthusiast,” said the Duke; “ the smiles and frowns of hea- 
ven can neither tempt norawe me. With you, I could defy its wrath, and 
ask no other joy than yourembrace. You promise me the blessings of 
your heart—give me that heart itself. Then, with Vitelli, be it as you will.” 

* You can then save him!” cried the excited girl; “ you will—lI read it 
in that pitying eye—that yielding brow. Oh let me fly to bear ” 

“ Stay, Fortunata,” said Melazzo, “ your wish is granted: Vitelli shall 
be saved. You demand it, and hard as is the task, it shall be performed. 
Yet, before we part for the last time—for never will I live to see the only 
being I ever prized, another’s bride—give me, to dwell on when in distant 
climes—to muse upon by day, to dream by night—one first and last em- 
brace.” 

Fortunata but slightly resisted, as the Duke drew her towards him. 
He encircled her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers in a deep, pas- 
sionate kiss. Had he formed a thousand virtuous resolutions, that in- 
stant had undone them all. He gazed for a few moments on her retiring 
form; and as a fiend-like gloom overspread his face, he muttered, in a 
deep suppressed voice, “ By heaven, he dies!” 

Short as had been the conversation we have narrated, so much time 
had elapsed in the interview, that the fond girl saw with regret the sun 
decline and set, long before she arrived at Rametta. Still she toiled on, 
untiringly—for she bore the joyful intelligence of freedom to her lover. 
Alas, it came too late! before she reached the appointed rendezvous, 
events had occurred that rendered all her efforts unavailing. Of these 
events and their results we have already spoken. Vitelli was a prisoner. 











“Yes, Fortunata,” said the Duke—for she was again before hin —* I 
hate your minion—lI hate the slave who has dared to cross my path and 
retard my hopes. And shall I spare him now—save him, and give him 
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life, and liberty, and love? By heaven, I had rather play the headsman’s 
loathsome part, and do his duty on the dog myself!” “Say not so, my 
lord,” she replied beseechingly; “the noble blood that circles in your 
veins should engender nobler feelings in your heart. Thehigh-born Duke 
should scorn the lowly plebeian. Matches the lion with the timid fawn? 
Mates the eagle with the turtle-dove? Oh, my good lord, pity and mer- 
cy are the attributes of noble minds, and you are noble—be then but 
merciful!” And with a simple but still irresistible eloquence, the love- 
ly girl solicited the bitterest enemy of the unfortunate prisoner to be- 
come his protector. She asked but for permission to accompany her 
lover into a voluntary exile, and she promised her eternal gratitude to 
whoever should become the instrument of accomplishing her wishes. 
Alas! the very means she adopted were calculated to defeat their aim. 
Melazzo loved with the sensual passion of a selfish heart, and the fate of 
Vitelli was rendered more certain, as he gazed upon the beaming eye, 
the throbbing bosom, the sylph-like figure of the suppliant before him. 

“It is in vain,” said he, “youcan never be his. Youlovehim? Prove 
your affection, and save him. You and you alone can give him freedom. 
Be but mine, and he is saved.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Fortunata listened to this propo- 
sition with utter repugnance. She instantly rejected it as impossible. 
The Duke painted in glowing colors the*death-scene of her lover, and 
the subsequent upbraidings of her own conscience, for having permitted 
him to suffer an ignominious death, which, by a slight sacrifice on her 
part, she might have prevented. After many a painful struggle, her 
love for Filippo triumphed over every consideration of self, and she 
yielded. ‘ Let him be saved,” said she ; “ and if you still demand, and 
can accept, a broken heart, it shall be yours.” 

Melazzo was warm in his professions of deep and enduring affection. 
“Go then,” he added; “see Vitelli for the last time. Tell him he 
shall be freed, and bid him hold himself in readiness. To-night a ves- 
sel, subject to.my orders, sails for France. He shall be placed on 
board :—and then - 

“ And then,” repeated the half-bewildered girl, “‘ ask of me what you 
will. Until then, farewell!” 

But the real intentions of Melazzo, with respect to the captive, were 
far different from those he had avowed to the daughter of Nousiate ; 
and she had no sooner departed, than he proceeded to put his actual 
plans in operation. Nor was Fortunata so entirely resigned to her ap- 
parent fate as her parting words seemed to indicate. The manner of 
escape, proposed by the Duke for Vitelli, had suggested to herself a 
project for eluding the performance of her promise. She hastened to 
the prison of the rebel. She informed him of her success with Melaz- 
zo; she renewed her vows of undying constancy, and, with a pledge 
that she would be the companion of his flight, she proceeded to the in- 
vestigation necessary to the accomplishment of her designs. She 
Jearned that the vessel to which the Duke had alluded, was named the 
Victoria; that she was commanded by Vincenzo Masoni; that he had 

once been a Carbonari, and was formerly a warm friend of her lover’s. 
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She sought him out, and informed him of the situation in which Vitelli was 
placed—of his intended flight; and she prevailed upon him to permit 
her td accompany him. 

At the commencement of the engagement which terminated so dis- 
astrously for the conspirators, the Count Vellini, whose impetuosity 
drove him to the front of the besiegers, had been struck down by a 
stroke from a sabre. He fell before the barriers were forced, and lay 
insensible among the dead and dying, until the termination of the con- 
flict, when those who missed their friends came out to seek them. By 
some of these the body of Vellini was discovered. Finding life was 
not yet extinct, and knowing that Masoni, although taking no active 
part in the rebellion, was warm in his attachment to their cause, and 
that it would be impossible to keep the Count concealed in Sicily, they 
determined to convey him on board of the Victoria. This they accom- 
plished. Vellini recovered, but his sanguine hopes were blasted by de- 
feat, and his whole thoughts now centered in a desire of vengeance on 
Melazzo, the cause of his misfortunes. 

In the prosecution of his scheme, the Duke had entrusted to Nou- 
siate the charge of conducting Vitelli to the spot where a boat was pre- 
viously to be provided to transport him on board Masoni’s vessel. At 
his request, the old man, as they left the prison, supplied him with a sword. 

Fortunata was on board the Victoria, Vitelli was on his way to join 
her, and the plans of Melazzo were ripe for consummation. But the 
Count Vellini could not leave his native land—it might be forever— 
without one effort for revenge. With this view he left the vessel, and, 
landing without the city, proceeded towards Messina. As he approach- 
ed the ruins of a building, destroyed during the late insurrection, he was 
aroused by the sound of smothered voices from within its walls. An 
indescribable impulse prompted him to enter. 

“It is almost the hour,” said a voice which Vellini instantly recog- 
nized as that of Melazzo’s ; “ be firm, be resolute ; above all, be sure; if 
he escape you, tremble for your lives: succeed, and claim your own 
reward.” ‘Trust all to us,” replied one of his companions ; “ our dag- 
gers never fail.” 

At this instant approaching footsteps were heard. Two persons 
withdrew from the ruin; the Duke alone remained. The silence which 
succeeded was soon interrupted by Vitelli: ‘“ Ha, villain!” There was 
a clash of arms—the one brief cry that breathes life’s parting pang— 
then another struggle, and again Vitelli’s voice: ‘“ Die, wretch !” 

“ Death to my hopes!” exclaimed the Duke; “he will escape them 
yet.” As he spoke, he drew his sword, and was rushing out, when the 
strong arm of Vellini arrested his progress. _ Drawing his own sword, 
and thrusting him backward, he cried: ‘* Well met, my Lord Duke— 
well met, at last. Ihave sought you, Sir. But words are useless.” 

With a fury that defied resistance, he rushed at his astonished vic- 
tim,‘and before he could recover from his surprise, his sword was flying 
through the ruined buildmg—his hand was on his foeman’s throat—his 
weapon upon his breast—the shout, “ Vellini!” rung upon his ear—and 
the avenging steel was deep in his heart. He died without a groan. 
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_ “ And now,” said Masoni, when the shout for the arrival of the fugi- 
tive on board his vessel had subsided—* for France! But first - 

He was interrupted by a scream of delight as Fortunata threw her- 
self into her lover’s arms. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. Arrived in France, all their 
hopes were consummated ; and during long and prosperous years, the 
noble generosity and kindness of the faithful pair imparted additional 
interest to the story of the lovely and happy wife, now known, for 
leagues around, as Fortunata of Rametta. 


- 





‘LOOK ALOFT.’ 


Is the night around thee, 
Has the tyrant bound thee— 
Fortune known so oft ? 
Cease thy deep repining, 
Lo! a star is shining— 
Look aloft—look aloft. 


See, where, bright before thee, 
Beams a planet o’er thee, 
Wooingly and soft— 
Looks the hour not brighter ? 
Is the chain not lighter ? 
Look aloft—look aloft. 


In the coming hours, 

Life shall bring thee flowers, 
Beautiful and soft : 

Banish then thy sadness, 

Give thy heart to gladness— 
Look aloft—look aloft. 


And when earth grows dreary, 
And when hours seem weary, 
As we feel them oft— 
Let thy heart not languish, 
Cheer thee in thy anguish— 
Look aloft—look aloft! 


! 
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Vil. 
IMITATION. 


To a careless observer, a shallow mind may sometimes appear pro- 
found, by reflecting the higher thoughts of other minds, that stand infi- 
nitely above it: even as to the passing eye a drop of water seems thou- 
sands of fathoms deep, by holding within it a reflection of the sky ;— 
and yet it is but a drop of water. 


Vil. 
AN OBITUARY. 


Epitaphs and obituary notices are not fit themes for merriment; but 
at times they are so solemnly ludicrous, that sorrow and sadness change 
into a smile. I have one now before me which commences thus :— 
‘“ The death of Mr. , cannot fail to draw a deep chasm on the so- 
ciety of his numerous friends.” The following is so surpassingly comic, 
that it seems a figment of a waggish fancy, though I find it in a pro- 
vincial newspaper; it is no invention of my own. Shakspeare has 
seldom been so travestied. He little thought, when he made Mark An- 
thony speak of the “rent the envious Casca made,” that he should be 
so misunderstood, as in the following lines : 

“The spoiler came. Disease rioted on her vitals; and when she 
thought to taste again the dear enjoyments of domestic peace, death,— 
cold, cruel, and relentless death, with his envious casca, closed the scene !”’ 





Ix. 
A CURE FOR CELIBACY. 


The following wonderful cure is copied verbatim from the advertise- 
ment of a notorious Botanic Physician : 

** A lady—deplorable state of mental derangement—attended by the 
celebrated Dr. ,and by him pronounced beyond the reach of medi- 
cal aid, and advised that she be immediately removed to the Insane 


Hospital, or Mad House, Pepperell, (Mass.)—cured in one week and 
married in three months.” 





x. 
” 


Some poetic lover in the reign of King John, thus quaintly addresses 
his mistress, whom he calls the fairest maid “bituene Lyncolne and 
Lyndeseye :” 





UR he Desa - 
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When the nightegale singes the wodes waxen grene, 

Lef and gras and blosme springes in Avril y wene, 

And love is to myn herte gon with one spere so kene, 

Nighte and day my blod hit drynkes, my herte doth me tene. 


xi. 


THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 


I love at times to turn over the pages of the early Christian Fathers. 
When I open one of their sombre-looking tomes, and my eye loiters 
down the long and weather-stained column, something of the same feel- 
ing comes over me, as if I were passing along the gloomy aisles of an 
old cathedral, and listening to the sage monitions of the past. The 
names of Justin Martin, Tertullian, Lactantius, Origen, Chrysostome, 
and others, are familiar to our ears; but how few at the present day ever 
think of looking into their worm-eaten tomes either for delight or in- 
struction! And yet they contain passages of startling eloquence— 
trains of singular, but close-pressing argument—and touches of ludicrous 
home-preaching, which remind one of what he has heard and read of 
Whitfield. 

The following specimen of the kind last mentioned, I copy from St. 
Cyprian, “ Of the habit of Virgins.” Works, part i. pp. 89, 90. 

“God, we consider, made not sheep of a purple or a scarlet color ; 
nor was it from his instruction that we were taught to tincture our wool 
with the juices of herbs or of fishes; nor did he form these ranges of 
pearl and precious stones, which make those necklaces, wherewith the 
neck, which was truly of his forming, is in a manner covered and hid; 
and thus in truth his workmanship is made to disappear, in favor of an 
invention of Satan’s, which is suffered to dangle over it. Can we think 
it the will of God, that the ears should be bored and wounded, and poor 
harmless infants, ignorant as yet of all worldly wickedness, be thereby 
tormented? . . . All these mischievous inventions, those wicked 
spirits introduced among us, who, sinking into the dregs of worldly pol- 
lution, lost thereby the vigor of their heavenly state ; and then instructed 
us, after their deceitful manner, in the arts of blackening our eyebrows, 
painting our faces, changing the color of our hair, and in short of dis- 
guising every feature. 

“Your Lord and Master hath told you, that you cannot make one hair 
white or black; but you must needs confute his assertion, and prove 
yourselves capable of doing what he has pronounced impracticable. 
You presumptuously adventure to dye your hair, and with a very 
wl omen to your fulure condition, you labor to make it flame-colored ! 
- «+ «+ I wonder you are not afraid, that the great divine artist, 
who made and fashioned you, should refuse to acknowledge you at the 
general resurrection, and reject you from the hope of his promises, with 
the sarcasm of a satirist, and the censure of a judge, in some such man- 
ner as this which follows: ‘This is none of my workmanship, nor my 
image; you have quite altered the countenance which I made for you; 
nor hair, nor face, nor features are the same ; you cannot therefore see 
God, with those eyes which he did not make, but which the devil hath 


: 
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new-colored. Him indeed you have followed, and have taken for your 
pattern the red and fiery eyes of the serpent; and since you have taken 
your dress from him, you may e’en take up your abode with him, and 
dwell together in eternal fire.’ ” 

XII. 


PLAGIARISTS. 


We read in an old story book,—the Gesta Romanorum,—that a law 
once prevailed in a certain city, requiring that every knight should be 
buried in his armor; and that if any one should rob the grave, and de- 
prive the dead man of his armor, he should suffer death. It once hap- 
pened, when this city was closely besieged, that a poor cavalier trans- 
gressed the law, by borrowing the harness of a dead knight from his 
sepulchre, and though he thereby saved the city from destruction, he 
was nevertheless condemned to death, in order to satisfy the noisy popu- 
lace, who were jealous of his fame. Petrus Berchorius, the putative 
father of this story, appends a ghostly moral to it. Will it not likewise 
bear a literary application? Let the reader say, whether an author, who 
robs the grave, and borrows the weapons of the dead, even to do his 
country service, does not deserve to be put to death as a literary felon, 
and is not in danger of suffering such a fate. 


XIII. 
POETRY. 


Helicon was once a fountain, but has now become a sea; and he 
must dive deep, who would search for pearls of price. How many are 
contented to play with the pebbles on the shore! 


XIV. 
WHERE IS PETER GRIMM? 
(A MID-SUMMER’S DAY-DREAM.) 


Two or three years ago,—on a lazy, sultry, Saturday afternoon,—as I 
was poring over the columns of a German newspaper, published in 
Philadelphia, my eye was caught by an advertisement headed : 

“@Wo ist Pcter Grimm” 

This singular title struck my fancy by its novelty, and I read on as 
follows : 

‘Peter Grimm, from Bingen, on the Rhine, who embarked for Ame- 
rica in 1829, is requested to give information concerning his present 
place of residence. His family and friends are in great anxiety on his 
account, having received neither letter nor information of any kind from 
him since his departure. A letter from Bingen for Peter Grimm lies at 
this office.” 

Straightway I fell into a day-dredm. What man of feeling would not 
have done so?. The thermometer stood at 98°, and it was after dinner. 
Perhaps I was asleep. At all events fancy took wing; and shadows 
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came and went before my mind’s eye, like the shadows of a camera- 
obscura,—living—moving—well-defined. 

Where is Peter Grimm? 

Sure enough, where is he? Where—who—what is he? What gold- 
en dream allured this solitary wanderer from the father-land—from the 
glorious Rhine—from the peaceful shades of home? Bingen! I well 
remember Bingen on the Rhine. A beautiful little city, and all around 
it as green as an emerald ;—placed, too, in the very centre of the most 
romantic scenery of the whole Rhein-gegend. It leans against the east- 
ern slope of the Rochusberg, with one foot in the waters of the Nahe, 
and the other in the kingly Rhine. Over against it lie the rich vine- 
yards of Ruedesheim, and Geisenheim and Johannisberg, remembered 
with a sigh by the lovers of Rhenish flagons. Above, the green mea- 
dows of Greifenklau, and the sloping hills of Lange Winkel bask luxu- 
riantly in the sun. Below, the river darts through a narrow pass, dark 
with over-hanging crags, and on every crag the ruins of a castle. O 
glorious scene! QO glorious river Rhine! There stand the towers of the 
Rossel—there the light and graceful castle of Vogtsberg, perched like 
a fairy palace in the air; and there— 

But where is Peter Grimm? 

Sure enough, where is he? How could he leave a scene like this? 
Perhaps he was poor, and not fond of beautiful scenery—belonging to 
other people. He cared not for Falkenberg, nor Sternberg, nor Drach- 
enfels, nor Ehrenbreitstein. And yet how could he leave a home like 
this? Perhaps he took the steam-boat down the Rhine, as I did. Per- 
haps he did not. Then he lost a pleasant sail upon the most beautiful 
of rivers; a most lordly and majestic stream, whose rebellious waters, 
on entering Holland, divide into various channels, and that which bears 
the name of the Rhine, dwindled to a brook, sinks ere it reaches the sea, 
being buried, like Captain Kidd’s Bible, inthe sand. There isa German 
song, and a fine one, too, upon this theme. I once translated it into our 
vernacular tongue ; and thus runs this “ Song of the Rhine :” 


Forth rolled the Rhine-stream strong and deep 
Beneath Helvetia’s Alpine steep, 

And joined in youthful company 

Its fellow-travellers to the sea. 


In Germany embraced the Rhine, 

The Neckar, the Mosel, the Lahn and the Main, 
And strengthened by each rushing tide, 

Onward he waren in kingly mes 


But soon from his enfeebled grasp 
The satraps of his power, 

The current’s flowing veins unclasp— 
He moves in pride no more. 


Forth the confederate waters broke 
On that rebellious day, 

And, bursting from their monarch’s yoke, 
Each chose a separate way. 


Wahl, Issel, Leck and Wecht, all, all 
Flowed sidewards o’er the land, 
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And a nameless brook, et Lavin s wall, 
The Rhine sank in the sand. 


Doggerel? Did you say Doggerel? Then a fig for your taste in 
poetry. The song is like the stream it celebrates : unequal, sometimes 
smooth, sometimes rough—but always beautiful. And if it should ever 
be your lot— 

But where is Peter Grimm? 

Sure enough, where is he? To be gone so long without sending home 
any information of his whereabout, looks rather suspicious. And the 
whole family, too, in deep anxiety about him. No doubt he left them all 
in tears—with many promises to write, if he could, and if he could not 
write, to make his mark ; and yet up to this date has neither written nor 
marked— 


“ Doch hat er nicht geschrieben 
Ob er gesund geblieben.” 


No—not a single line to tell whether he is sick or well. Ah, Peter 
Grimm! Peter Grimm! Your heart must be as hard to move, as Plaff- 
endorferhoehe, or Blickhobzhaeuserhof isto pronounce. Butyour friends 
are less unkind ; there is a letter for you. In absence, when seas divide 
us from our friends—when time as well as distance, cuts us off from 
those we love, there is no balm for the sick heart like tidings of our home. 
Next to the pressure of the lip—next to the pressure of the hand—is the 
unfolding of the white wings of that mysterious little messenger, that 
comes commissioned by love with tidings of the absent. Sweet is the 
fountain to the traveller of the desert—sweet is repose to the toil-worn 
laborer—sweet is the breath of spring after winter’s biting winds—sweet 
are the shades of night after the burthen and heat of the day—but sweet- 
er far than all, to the stranger in a strange land, isa letter from his home 
—-particularly a letter of credit! 

But where is Peter Grimm? 

Sure enough, where is he? Perhaps he is in Albany—perhaps he is 
in Sing-sing—in the State-prison—or in bed—or in debt—or in liquor, 
or in “a claret-colored coat.” Who knows? Perhaps he is quietly 
smoking his pipe at Lancaster,—or in some little village on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, as quietly reading himself to sleep in the “‘ Berks Caun- 
ty Adler.” Perhaps he is dead and gone—swept away by the cholera. 
Yes: that accounts for his long silence. The grave tells no tales. He 
was huddled into it like a malefactor—a handful of earth thrown over him 
—no tears shed—no bell tolled—no dirge sung. After all, what matters 
it where orhow? ‘ The way to heaven is the same from all places, and 
he that has no grave, has the heavens still over him.” For ought I know, 
he may have been one of those, who think it easier to die away from home; 
for then there are no weeping friends to unman you—no painful leave- 
taking of those you love; at most it is only prolonging the separation a 
little, not commencing it ; and as the Italians say, Il piu duro passo é quel 
della soglia—the hardest step is that of the threshhold. However, v— 

But where is Peter Grimm? 

“In his skin! When he jumps out, you may jump in!” answered a 





A 
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voice close by my ear. It broke my day-dream like a thunder-clap ; and 
yet it was nobody but my old matter-of-fact friend, Mr. Pipkins, a very 
common-place man, who is always quoting silly sayings, which he learn- 
ed in his boyhood. He is not half so romanticas Iam. Now, I must 
have been thinking aloud; in a word, I must have been, where I mean 
to be again in five minutes from this time, and where I suppose my read- 
er is already—asleep. 


INVOCATION—FROM THE ARABIC. 


Sray, dear one—time may never bring 
Another moment on his wing 
So rich with bliss : 
See—mid the sun-lit heavens on high, 
Hang blushing clouds—a canopy 
Whose shadows kiss 
The trembling waves, that bound to meet 
The sun’s last glances, ere they fleet 
Like visioned hopes. 
My own, my blest—mark how below 
The fields and woodlands brightly glow : 
Kind Nature opes 
Her richest stores—’tis a fair scene— 
And thou of Beauty art the Queen, 
My loved—my dear. 
Stay, nor like that bright orb depart— 
Thine eyes are to my beating heart 
A sunny sphere. 
Thou wilt not ?—cruel !—fare thee well! 
Heed not my tears that gushing swell. 
Far from my sight 
oe would not bid thee stay : 
My life—my bliss thou bear’st away. 
Good night, Good night! Se. 6. 8. 


SADNESS. 


Iam Aone! What bitterness 

To the young heart is in the thought 
That in its joy, or in its grief, 

A share shail mortal breast have not! 
I am alone '—the paths through life, 

By others trod, are gayly strown 
with flowers, to gladden heart and eye, 

While mine is Tooke, and lone! 


I am alone !—the streams of love 
My swelling heart would fain pour forth, 
Are frozen even at their source, 
Like fountains of the dreary north! 
I am alone '—in death’s dark hour, 
My parting spirit none shall cheer,— 
None to my memory yield a sigh, 
Or breathe a requiem o’er my bier! C. J. Co 
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THE MAN OF WHORTLEBERRIES: 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


‘* His soul proud science never taught to stray.”—GoLpsMITH. 





* Can I sell you some whortleberries ?” 

I was standing in the store of a merchant in the little village of C ‘ 
with my back towards the speaker. I immediately turned so as to face 
him. He was a strange-looking, weather-beaten veteran, of some sixty 
years old, with gray hair and beard, and a countenance deeply bronzed 
and furrowed. His frame was somewhat bent, and a staff was thrown 
over his shoulder, at the end of which dangled a pail containing about six 
quarts of whortleberries. His dress was not of the latest fashion. It 
was thin enough for the month of August; and its numerous darns and 
patches told of frequent encounters with bush and brier. 

“Can I sell you some whortleberries?” said he to the merchant in 
attendance. 

“What is your price?” asked the merchant. 

‘“‘ Only three cents a quart,” said the veteran ; “ and I will take my pay 
in goods. I DON’T WANT MONEY.” 

The merchant purchased his cargo, and a little tea and tobacco sufficed 
for the exchange. The old man seemed extremely gratified with these 
luxuries, and was evidently well pleased with his bargain. He put them 
carefully into his coat pocket, first assuring himself, by careful examin- 
ation, that no envious rent endangered the security of that receptacle, 
and with a light heart and a lighter burden, was about to depart. The 
old man was somewhat deaf. For this reason, and perhaps from long 
companionship with the silent woods, he seemed little inclined to con- 
verse with the bantering youngsters about him. Several sallies of wit 
were made at his expense; but they did not ruffle his temper: he was 
too deaf to hear them—too innocent to understand them—and perhaps 
too quiet to notice them, if he had been fully aware of their purport and 
object. 

"The Man of Whortleberries moved toward the door. “ Stop a mo- 
ment,” said one of the youngsters—* do you know that the tea you have 
received has been steeped? It has lost its strength!” 

** What ’say ?” drawled the old man, putting his hand to his ear to catch 
the sound. 

‘The question was repeated. ‘ Do you know that that tea has been 
steeped ?” 

«“ No,” said the old man, “has it?) But never mind if it has, J can 
make it up with the tobacco !” 

The Man of Whortleberries went on his way rejoicing, and his active 
‘tread seemed to belie his years. I felt some curiosity in a being whose 
habits of life were so simple, and I was led to inquire concerning his his- 
tory. Of this but little could be gleaned. “I have known him,” said 
one, “ for twenty years past; and at the earliest date of my recollection, 
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he was apparently just as old and infirm asnow. Time has not altered 
a feature.” ‘ He resides,” said the merchant, *“ about seven miles off, 
among the mountains—lives entirely alone, and cultivates a small cab- 
bage-garden, which supplies him with necessaries. Occasionally, as 
you have seen, he comes into the village with a freight of whortleberries 
or blackberries.” 

‘“‘ But do you mean to have me understand,” said I, “ that so slight an 
inducement as the equivalent for six quarts of whortleberries can tempt 
a man of his years to travel a distance of fourteen miles on foot?” 

Certainly,” replied the merchant ; ** and not only fourteen miles, but 
forty, if it were necessary. He considers himself fortunate in having 
disposed of his load to me this morning, as my store is the nearest to 
him ; but he would have travelled patiently to all the stores within a cir- 
cuit of five miles, if he had not found an early purchaser.” 

As I wended my way homeward, in the shadows of evening, the Man 
of Whortleberries was still the object of my thoughts. “ Here” said I, 
‘is truly an example of simplicity of living. * Man wants but little,’ isa 
common aphorism; but who, amid the numberless fantastical require- 
ments of society, fully understands its meaning? * Man wants but little,’ 
proclaims the preacher, in purple and fine linen, from the sacred desk ; 
and yet his own costly attire, the gilding of his pulpit, his liberal though 
not comparatively luxurious habit of living, his servants, etc. go not be- 
yond his understanding of ‘little,’ for thus inquireth he: ‘ Are not all 
these things necessary for me and my condition?’ ‘ Certainly,’ respond 
the crowd, who fill the spacious aisles, and listen with reverence to his 
spiritually-tempered accents. And he walks uprightly, and his menials 
receive him at the gates, and he enters in and asks himself the question : 
‘ AmI not content with little ?” and his churchly conscience tells him, * Ay, 
truly ;? for he walketh while the bishops and clergy of England ride in 
their coaches, and the cardinals of Rome are borne about in state. He 
preacheth and is content, while many have higher houses and larger sala- 
ries, and he eateth his capon and drinketh his wine, and is satisfied with 
five covers, while others have ten, and twenty, and fifty, and he wipes his 
mouth with his napkin, and rolls his eyes complacently, as the glories and 
dignities of the external church pass in review before him. He throws 
himself backward upon his couch witha sigh of Christian resignation, at 
his estrangement from all these vanities; and, shutting his eyes peacefully, 
he gives himself to sleep soundly ; and this is the burthen of his solace : 
‘Man wants but little !’ 

“ And your man of rank thinks himself virtuous, and equal to the truth 
of the maxim, if he discards his horses and dogs, and stints his dignity to 
enrich his heir; and your fine gentleman, if himself and wife—before 
their first child—are content with three servants instead of five—and 
your other gentleman, if he can do with one family servant, having, never- 
theless, the freedom of the market, and considering every delicacy most 
necessary—and your comfortable cit, who saves, and shaves, and small 
measureth and short measureth—making strange application to his cus- 
tomers of the goodly maxim ‘ Man wants but little’-—even he drives out 
in his stanhope, and goes to the Springs, and returns home, and forthwith 
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drives, and saves, and shaves, harder than ever—even this man, I say, 
prinks himself upon his moderate enjoyments, and keeps his scrapings 
instead of his coach; and all on the credit of the maxim, *‘ Man wants 
but little.’ And your yeoman, who sneers at city pride, despises silk 
and broadcloth—whose coat and whose virtues are homespun—even he 
knocks down an ox, devours it, washes it down with a gallon of brown 
stout, and, in his grace after meals, exclaims: * Man wants but little !’ ” 

How infinitely could I multiply illustrations! Few ladies, with their 
furbelows and gew-gaws, imagine for a moment that they lack proper 
economy. Like the rest of the world, to be sure, they have their wants. 
A few trifles are indispensable ; but they are mere trifles, they want but 
little. * Man wants but little,’ etc. 

But a truce to these illustrations. I will busy myself no longer with 
the proud humility and luxurious economy of the world. Out, out upon 
all the examples of frugality and contentment that may be found within 
the narrow walls and money-mildew of the city! How insignificant are 
they all, when compared to my Man of Whortleberries! His portion of 
the earth’s fair surface comprises but a few rods, in a sheltered nook of 
the greenwood. ‘To him the passage of time is felt only as peace and 
happiness, while, with the certainty of spring-time and harvest, comes the 
certainty of plenty and comfort. What matters it to him that the tem- 
pests of winter rage around his crazy dwelling? Anan, he is deaf; and 
if the driving rain and snow penetrate its roof, and assail his reverend 
head—fie, fie ye sentimentalists, shiver as ye may—his frame is proof 
against the assault. Nature has sheltered his feelings in their own man- 
ly covering. 

Notwithstanding his seclusion from society, the Man of Whortleberries 
is not, it seems, without his refinements and luxuries. Is this fact a 
blemish in his history, or does it mar the picture I have presented? Ah 
no! Detraction cannot reach him! With the season of whortleberries, 
comes the desire for a little tea and tobacco. He wants but little, and 
his desires are held in check by his philosophy. Oh, could the thou- 
sands, the millions, who now moulder in their premature cold graves, 
the victims of unrestrained indulgence, but start to life, to observe and 
practise his lesson! ‘The old man wants but little. If the tea should 
fail, he would make it up with the tobacco; and if the tobacco should 
fail, of a surety he could sit down quietly and make it up with his philo- 
sophy. Matchless, matchless Man of Whortleberries! When will man- 
kind learn thus to temper their enjoyments with moderation, and to say 
to their mere bodily propensities, ‘'Thus far shall ye go, and no farther ?’ 

Alas! men have refused to profit by the teachings of Plato, of Socrates, 
and Zeno, and of afar greater than all these ; and it is much to be feared 
that the Man of Whortleberries, with his exemplary wisdom, will pass 
quietly and unnoticed through the gathering twilight of his existence, till 
he is lost in the ‘dark backward and abysm of time.’ Good old man! 
The thought of fame never disturbed thy rest with a single uneasy dream. 
Wisdom and Philosophy—names which are so often in the mouths of 
the learned—nevVer perplexed thy mind with vague mysteries and abstrac- 
tions. ‘Thou art wise without thy own knowledge. As a Philosopher, 
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thou, with thy whortleberries, couldst never have envied Socrates with 
hishenbane. ‘Thou hast more than fame—thou hast happiness. Though 
thy name—lI have already forgotten it—and thy form, may soon pass 
away, yet while I live, thy picture will have a choice corner in the cabi- 
net of memory. I see thee now, with thy strong, but stooping figure— 
thy staff and pail—thy tea and thy tobacco—aye, every patch and darn 
of thy antique apparel—all are visible to my mind’seye. Thou trudgest 
home rejoicing, as one who had found a treasure. Blessings ever rest 
upon thee, Man of Whortleberries! C. P. 


THE MANIAC WIDOW: 
A FACT, 


THe night-shades gathered round the hill, 
Where sleep the dead in peace : 

The river’s slumbering waves were still 
That bathe its shaded base,— 

And all was wrapt in deepest gloom, 

Save where a white form glimmered by the tomb. 


The tomb !—aye, it was one where lay 
The body of her love : 
Full oft in sorrow would she stray 
As the moon shone above, 
To vent her anguish o’er the place 
Which wrapt his relics in the earth’s embrace. 


We followed her—with faltering tread, 
And agony of heart, 
She sought the chambers of the dead ; 
And sometimes would she start, 
And oft she looked with frantic gaze, 
Where strove the evening moon with wreaths of haze. 


And then she gazed upon the ground, 
And dada: her Sante abeue 

A groan, whose deep, sepulchral sound 
Was fitted for the grave : 

And thus she slowly bent her way, 

To where her husband’s sacred ashes lay. 


And still we followed her aloof, 
Till near the turf she drew: 

And then she shrieked ; “‘ Be this the proof 
Of my true love !”—and threw 

Her wasted form upon the clod, 

And called upon him in his dark abode : 


‘¢ My husband !”—but no answer gave 
he solitary dust. 
*¢ My husband!”—and she bathed the ground 
With bitter tears,—and thrust 
(Poor maniac!) within the a 
A knife’s keen blade, and swiftly fled away. c.C.P. 
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LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 


NUMBER THREE. 


JOHN KNOX, THE REFORMER, ETC. 


A MAN confined in one of our Lunatic Asylums, lately made the fol- 
lowing observation : ‘* We that are locked up here, are only called mad, 
because our madness does not happen to agree with that of the rest of 
the world. Every body thinks his neighbor mad, if his pursuits happen 
to be opposite to his own. His neighbor thinks the same of him: but 
then these two kinds of madness do not interfere with each other. Now 
and then there comes an eccentric man, who, taking a just view of things, 
thinks them att Map. Him the majority catch, and lock up here. 
That is my case !” 

Now, friend Knickerbocker, I think this is the wisest speech I ever heard 
in my life. So the world wags. When the profound Dr. C was 
in London and Edinburgh last year, he was a violent slave-holder. Well, 
the anti-men said there that he was mad ; and he affirmed that they were 
in the same predicament. As soon as he returned to New-York, and 
found certain men ‘ going a-head’ like chaff before the wind, he turns 
wrong around, and is head and ears in abolition immediately. ‘Then the 
people here said he was mad, and he, that they were. I really think, 
therefore, that this is the easiest way of getting along with a hard matter, 
—for all the world’s a stage, and its inhabitants a set of mad players. 
What a madman was Buonaparte, to think he could melt the ice of Russia 
in December! Some of the auld wives of Scotland imagined I was daft, 
when they saw me gazing for hours at the crumbling walls of castles and 
palaces, churches and monasteries—picking up fragments of stones, and 
labelling them with bits of paper ; and I thought the same of them, because 
they could not see the “ hand-writing on the wall” of these mouldering 
monuments of Time! 

But, mad or not mad,—when I stood in Jonn Knox’s Putprit, from 
whence, in 1566, he thundered his Reformation doctrines, until the sound 
of his artillery was heard from the Auld Iron Kirk in Edinburgh, even 
to the centre of * Sancta Crucis,” causing the heart of Mary to tremble,* 
as she sat on her throne surrounded by her court ;—I say, when I stood 
up in the great Reformer’s pulpit, and thought of all this, I felt—I scarcely 
know how I felt—but I presume something as other madmen feel, when, 
in the height of their frenzy, they imagine themselves governors of all 
the lower countries. 

Conspicuous in the Museum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh 
stands the Pulpit aforesaid. Every person who visits the Museum has 
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* Historians relate, that Mary Queen of Scots has been heard to say, that she was more 
afraid of John Knox’s prayers than of an army of ten thousand men. 
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a desire to stand in it; and the managers, fearing that this perpetual mo- 
tion would soon bring it to ruins, have had the stairs cut off. 1 also had 
a wish to stand in this hot-bed of Reformation. I said to the Secretary, 
that I would not ask to infringe upon any pusitive order of the house— 
but if there could be any exceptions, I had a strong desire to enter that 
* sacred desk.” With the last words, I handed my card: I had found it 
useful in some former cases. He looked in my face: * Is it possible— 
are you Mr. T p?”’ Anod. * Iam happy to see you,” said he. Tak- 
ing my right hand in his own, with his left he handed me a chair, and po- 
litely assisted me to get in. I must say, I was nota little pleased, when 
my feet rested where had stood the feet of that good man, and my hands 
lay upon those boards from whence had flowed streams as pure as those 
which watered the City of the Lord. ‘The Pulpit is composed of hard, 
unpainted oak. It is in good condition, although nearly three hundred 
years old. The dwelling-house of the Reformer is yet standing, in good 
repair. It fronts out, and projects a few feet into the main street. On 
one corner of the house is a small stone pulpit, where his image stands, 
as if preaching tothe people below. On the front of the pulpit is marked, 
“ Born 2d of May, 1505.” 

The house is now occupied by two barbers—one below, the other 
above. I was shaved on the ground-floor, and paid one penny. Next day 
—as I was curious to see as much of this notable house as possible—I 
got shaved above stairs. They charged me two-pence. ‘“ Howis this?” 
said |; “ your neighbor beneath asked but one penny yesterday.” “0, 
ho!” he replied, “that may be; but this is the very room John Knox 
studied his sermons in, and that is the very winnock (window) that he 
used to preach ower, to the folks in the street.” ‘“ Well,” said I, “ that 
being the case, I think, myself, it is worth a penny more.” I found the 
upper barber a quizzical old mortal—shaving with his spectacles on the 
very tip of his nose. We soon got into conversation. He was full of 
anecdotes about Knox, and carried me through the house—kitchen, par- 
lor, sleeping-room, and all. He told me that John and Queen Mary, 
“wha lived in the muckle hoose doon the street, (Holyrood Palace,) had 
mony a quarrel; and at one time she gat so mad wi’ him, she said 
she would have his head cut off. ‘Ah! madam,’ says John, ‘He 
is aboon wha guides the gully :’ (that is to say, ‘ He is above, who guides 
the knife.”) Mary was a deep, dissembling, politic woman. On one 
occasion, having a difficult matter to settle with John, she treated him in 
the most gracious manner; seating him by her on the sofa, holding his 
hand in hers, ete. Knox afterwards remarked to one of his friends, 
“ What a pity the de’il shou’d ha’e his abode in sic a piece o’ bonny 
painted clay !” 

John Knox, by the way, was an extempore preacher. He would 
preach in his church, in the camp, to the poor, in the highways and 
hedges for hours upon the stretch, and never use a note. It certainly 
seems, that pulpit eloguence—and pulpit eloquence only—has been ad- 
vancing, for the last fifty years, with a most awfully retrograde motion. 
Lawyers, players, civilians, and all public speakers, continue to excel— 
pulpit eloquence excepted—and that appears to be completely quashed 
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by the modern system of sermon-reading. Surely, the heads of the men 
are as sound, and the Masters of Arts more numerous, than they were 
fifty years ago—and yet, ‘ How are we fallen!’ 

In this Museum stands also another relic of importtant events—* Jenny 
Geddes’s Stool.” Jenny kept a stall in the High Street of Edinburgh, 
about the year 1660. At this period, Charles the Second attempted, in 
opposition to public opinion, to establish Episcopacy in Scotland. The 
Sabbath-day arrived, when, in obedience to the king’s proclamation, 
prayers were to be read in all the churches. Jenny sat, as usual, on her 
stool, immediately under the reading-desk. ‘The organ thundered a solo : 
Jenny sent forth a heavy groan. The bishop arose, with his white sur- 
plice, black gown, powdered wig, white band, and all. She thought it 
was auld Antichrist himsel’. He called upon the Dean to read the collect 
for the day. This was too much for Jenny’s orthodoxy. Up she jumped, 
exclaiming, in her broad Scotch dialect, ‘ The muckle De’il colic the wame 
o’ ye! Will ye say mass in ma face?’ She concluded by flinging the stool 
violently at his head; and thus commenced an insurrection which con- 
tinued for twenty-eight years, and finally terminated in the overthrow of 
the Stewarts, by the Revolution of 1688, which placed the present family 
on the throne of Britain. In the same room hangs a blue silk flag, ta- 
ken from the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell Brigg, in the year 
1556. It bears the following motto: 


“ COVENANTS, RELIGION, KING AND COUNTRY.” 


A most vivid account of this battle is contained in Scott’s history of 
Old Mortality, in the ‘ Tales of My Landlord.’ 
New-York, August, 1834. G. T. 


‘ESTAS,—VALE.’ 


FAREWELL to thy verdure and beauty, O Summer— 
To thy radiance, resting on meadow and tree,— 
Thou resignest thy reign to a pleasant new-comer— 

The peaceful September succeedeth to thee. 


For, far through the infinite ether is moving 

The thistle’s white down, on the wandering air : 
The brook with a cadence of sadness is roving,— 

For its banks with young blossoms no longer are fair. 


The gale seems to moan, as its hurrying pinion 
Fits over the fields that but now were so gay ;" 

A change has been wrought in that golden dominion, 
Which freshened the wind on its wandering way. 


The dominion of Summer! Its waters and roses— 
‘ The pomp of its clouds at the sun-set and dawn, 
Where the Spirit of Beauty serenely reposes :-— 
The birds’ happy carol, the emerald lawn— 


All these are no more, and the pleasure is over, 
Which to every breast in profusion they gave ; 
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The sweet moon-light evening, so dear to the lover, 
When silvery lustre lay soft on the wave— 


The groves, where the zephyrs of twilight were nestling,— 
The anthems of morn in the halls of the sky ; 

The storm, with the pines of the mountain-top wrestling, 
The rainbow’s rich beauty—all, all have gone by! 


Yet, in place of thy wearisome brightness, oh! Summer, 
Thy Reveds solstitial, oppressive to pain, 

The kindness of Time, that insatiable roamer, 
Hath brought us the Sabbath of Nature again, 


The Sabbath of Nature !—oh likest to heaven 
Are the moments of Autumn—so gentle and still,— 
When colors of pride to the woodlands are given, 
And harvests are gathered from valley and hill. 


*Tis a time to be thankful—to muse on that even, 
Which cometh to all when life’s summer is o’er, 
. When a guerdon of love to the spirit is given, 
In a region where sorrow and death are no more. C. 


EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN, 


NUMBER FOUR, 


XXIII. 
s 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘AMERICAN MUSEUM.’ 


Sir :—If I had more leisure, I should most willingly give you any 
such communications (that might be within my reach) as would serve to 
keep up the reputation of your Museum. At present, occupied as I am 
with my agriculture and correspondences, I can promise little. Per- 
haps some gentleman connected with me may make some selections 
from my repositories: and I beg you will be persuaded, that I can have 
no reluctance to permit any thing to be communicated, that might lend 
to establish truth, extend knowledge, excite virtue, and promote happiness 
among mankind. With best wishes for your success, 

I am, Sir, your most ob’t. h’ble serv’t, 
Mr. Matuew Carey, G° WASHINGTON. 


é XXIV. 


A CRAFTY ADVOCATE. 


THERE was, about forty years since, in Dublin, a low Newgate so- 
licitor, of the name of Timothy Brecknock, who rescued a robber from 
the gallows by a most extraordinary manceuvre. The robbery had been 
perpetrated on the highway, about midnight, when the moon was at the 
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full, and shone alment as de varly as the sun when half an hour high. 
The robber was taken. ‘The gentleman who was robbed, and his ser- 
vant, both positively swore to his identity, and he appeared doomed, in- 
evitably, to the gallows. In this extremity, he sent to Brecknock, who 
interrogated him as to his guilt, of which he made confession. Breck- 
nock asked him how much. money he had? He said, “ Thirty pounds.” 
“ Let me have it,” says Brecknock, “ and I think I will cheat the gallows 
of its due.” Accordingly he got the money, and employed a printer to 
print a leaf of an almanac for the month in question, and the one on the 
back of it. Inthe former he put off the rising of the moon till three o’- 
clock in the morning. He hada number of the almanacs done up with 
this leaf introduced, and went to the houses in the neighborhood of the 
court, asking, under some plausible pretence, for the almanac, and ex- 
changing his edition for them, lest the fraud should be detected by com- 
parison when the trial came on. Brecknock let the crown lawyers ex- 
haust their eloquence, and when eve ry person in court presumed it to be 
a lost case, he expatiated on the effect of panic in dazzling the faculties 
and confounding the judgment, and appealed to the court, whether there 
ever was a stronger case than the present. “It must,” he observed, 
“have been as dark as pitch; as the moon did not rise for three hours 
afterwards ; yet the panic made the witnesses suppose it was clear light, 
whereas they could not see half a yard before them. Other almanacs 
were sent for, lest there might be some error inthe one produced. They 
all corresponded: the witnesses were confounded: the judge gave a fa- 
vorable charge; and the criminal was acquitted. 

But Brecknock, although he had the skill, or rather the craft, to cheat 
the gallows in this instance, could not do as much for himself. He was 
an accessary to a murder, committed by a notorious character of the 
name of Fitzgerald. Both were found guilty, and in spite of all the in- 
fluence exerted by the friends of the latter, he and his accomplice were 
hanged. So powerful and so numerous were the friends and partisans of 
Fitzgerald, that a large body of soldiers, three or four hundred in num- 
ber, was paraded to prevent a rescue. 

This Fitzgerald was, unless my memory deceives me, the great duel- 
list who was so mappaly hit off as ‘ fighting Fitzgerald,’ in a London pe- 
riodical—who killed above a dozen individuals—and of whom some 
French prince said, his adventures ought to be bound up with those of 
“ Jack the Giant-killer.” 

XXV. 


A CUNNING SWINDLER OUTWITTED. 


Two Quakers, brothers, lived in Philadelphia some years since, whose 
names I forbear to mention. One of them,‘ rather soft in the head,’ was 
applied to for goods, by a plausible old fellow, who paid nobody, but 
whose rogeery was unknown to the Quaker. While the goods were 
being packed up, the other brother came in, and asked the merchant 
to whom he had made so large a sale? He replied, giving the name of 
the purchaser. ‘ Why, brother,” said he, “‘artthoumad? The man is 


a great rogue, and will never pay thee—he pays nobody.” ‘ What shall 
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I do? what shall I do?” says the seller—* I shall be ruined.” ‘ Well,” 
says the other, “I shall try to extricate thee ;” and away he goes to the 
purchaser. Says he, “ Friend R , | understand thee has been making 
a purchase of my brother. He is a poor, narrow-minded creature, and 
will tease thee for the money before it is half due. Give up the pur- 
chase. I have a large stock of goods, and can supply thee on much bet- 
ter terms than my brother.” The sharper, forgetting the old fable of the 
dog and the shadow, went back to the seller, and made some apology 
for declining the purchase. He then started off to the store to which he 
had been so kindly invited, and began to lay off some goods. “ Friend 
R »’ says the merchant, “let me know first who is thy indorser, 
that I may consider whether or not I will accept him.” “ Indorser! in- 
dorser !” exclaimed the other, who began to ‘ smell a rat,’ and to suspect, 
that with all his craft, he had been out-witted by a plain Quaker: “You 
said nothing about an indorser when you offered the goods.” ‘ Why 
man, does thee think I am such a fool as to give thee my goods without 
a good indorser? No! no! that will not do: give me a good indorser, 
and thee may have as many goods as thee -pleases.” ‘Thus was the 
biter bit; and R sneaked off quietly, humbled and grieved at the 
disappointment. 

This Quaker, who thus brought off his brother with flying colors, was 
at the same table with two Philadelphia dandies. There were two par- 
tridges anda small turkey smoking upon the board. ‘The bucks, looking 
down on the plain Quaker, took each a partridge. The Quaker, with- 
out complaint, sticks his fork in the turkey, and placing it on his plate, 
says: ‘ Well, friends, every man his bird, say I.” The bucks were glad 


to compromise, and give him a share of the birds, in order to partake of 
the turkey. 











XxVI. 
INORDINATE VANITY REBUKED. 


Goprrey KNELLER, one of the vainest men that ever lived, was sit- 
ting, says SpENsE, one day with Pope, when his nephew, a Guinea 
trader, came in, to whom Koneller said: ‘ You have the honor of seeing 
two of the greatest men inthe world.” ‘I donot know,” says the other, 
“how great you may be; but I do not like your looks. I have often 
bought a man much better than both of you together, all muscles and 
bones, for ten guineas.” 

XXVII. 


MAGNANIMOUS REVENGE. 


Freperick Wit.14M, father of Frederick styled the Great, relates 
Thiebault, having struck an officer on parade, the latter stopped his 
horse, and drawing one of his pistols, said: ‘“ Sire, you have dishonored 
me, and I must have satisfaction ;” at the same time he fired his pistol 
over the king’s head, exclaiming “* That is for you.” Then, drawing the 
other, and aiming it at his heart, he said, “ This is for me ;” and shot him- 
self dead on the spot. The king never struck an officer afterwards. 

30 
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XXVIII. 
FAIRLY CAUGHT. 


THE same monarch was fond of painting, but was a miserable dauber. 
He showed one of his paintings to a courtier, and asked what it could 
be sold for? The courtier, to flatter him, said “ A hundred ducats.” 
“Take it, then,” said the king: “ I will sell it to you for fifty.” 


XXIX. 
AN UNHAPPY NATION. 


Some person had been speaking to Le Sage, the author of Gil Bjas, 
about the perpetual complaints of the English, in spite of all their privi- 
leges and advantages. ‘ Surely,” replied he, “ they are the most un- 
happy people on the face of the earth, with liberty, property, and—three 
meals a-day.” 

XXX. 


BOSWELLIANZE. 


Tue picture drawn by Boswell, in his tour to the Hebrides, of the 
wretchedness of the inhabitants of those islands, is most revolting. Their 
huts had no light but what was admitted at the entrance, and through a 
hole in the thatch which gave vent to the smoke. 

In the highlands, he observes, it was formerly a law, that if a robber 
was sheltered from justice, any man of his clan might be taken in his 
place. 

In one of the Scotch rebellions, says the same unmatched personal 
bore, but most entertaining author, the Frazers were violently opposed 
to the British government. Lovat, the chief of the clan, was in exile for 
a rape—and being pardoned, went to the English camp, when the clan 
immediately deserted to him in a body. 





XXXII. 
FERTILITY OF SPANISH SOIL. 


Tue meadows in Valencia, in Spain, according to Fischer’s * Valen- 
cia,’ may be worked for eight months in the year. The mulberry trees 
renew their leaves three or four times annually. The same soil pro- 
duces corn, pulse, and vegetables, in uninterrupted succession, and re- 
wards the husbandman with forty, fifty, nay, even an hundred per cent. 


XXXII, 
A SINGULAR LIBEL. 


Wuen James Ross was a candidate for the office of governor of 
the state of Pennsylvania, some, libeller charged him, in one of the 
newspapers, with having administered the sacrament to a dog. The 
charge, which at that time could not be disproved, operated pernicious- 
ly among a religious population. Not knowing the relative proportion 
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of votes given for each of F the candidates, I cannot pretend to say whe- 
ther or not this caused the loss of his election. But certain it is, that 
the printer, after a long time, was tried, and found guilty—and, if Lam 
not mistaken, the damages awarded were only six cents. 


XXXII, 
IMPUDENCE. 


A BOLD, impudent fellow came to me one day, many years since, 
and told me that he had been to market—had purchased a couple of 
chickens—was a little short—and asked me to lend him thirty-seven 
and a half cents. “ Why, sir, I do not know you.” “ Your brother 
knows me.” “ But that is no reason why you should ask to borrow 
money of me—an entire stranger—although the sum is but a trifle.” 
“ Rest assured, sir, I will pay you.” ‘ Well,” said I, jestingly, “I will 
try you.” I accordingly gave him the money. I saw nothing of him 
for eight or ten months, when at length he made his appearance, with 
as brazen a face as before—told the same story—and wanted to borrow 
the identical sum of thirty-seven and a half cents, for the purpose of 
paying for a pair of chickens. Struck with his impudence, I said, “I 
might, sir, tell you that I could not do it—but I will in plain English 
tell. you [ will not.” ‘“ Why so?” inquired he, affecting surprise. “  Be- 
cause,” says I, “you borrowed the same sum from me eight or ten 
months since, and promised to pay me, and broke your word.” He de- 
nied the fact, point blank, and said he had never before been in my 
store. My clerk, who was at the end of the store, and heard the whole 
discussion, had lived with me when the loan was made. He came for- 
ward: “ Yes, sir,” says he, “ you did borrow the money, and I was pre- 
sent at the time.” He was not thus to be foiled, but said: “ Do, sir, 
lend me this small sum, and I will pay the two together.” I need not 
say that I was inexorable. 

I have heard, but once, of more bare-faced impudence than this. <A 
gentleman, while conversing amidst a crowd on a fourth of July, with a 
distinguished gentleman of his acquaintance, was asked by a person— 
whose arm had been blown off by the bursting of a cannon on Some 
public occasion—for some money, to aid him in his helpless condition. 
He put his hand in his pocket, and gave him a half-dollar. The man 

clutched it, and without rendering a word of thanks, retired. Not long 
after, he elbowed his way through the crowd, and touching the donor’s 
arm, observed: * Your brother has just given me a dollar.” The hint 
was a broad one; and our generous contributor, not wishing to be out- 
done in liberality by his relative, drew from his pocket two twenty- 
five cent pieces, to redeem his credit with the solicitor. The maimed 
worthy, without a sign of gratitude, again mingled with the crowd; but 
was presently at his benefactor’s elbow, with a suspicious looking coin, 
between his thumb and finger, which he presented, saying: “ One of the 
quarters you gave me was an eighteen-penny piece. Can’t you give me 
the balance !”” M. C. 

Philadelphia, Mugust, 1834. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Torri Frutti. By the Author of “ The Tour of a German Prince.” Complete in one vo- 
lume. New-York: HarPer and BrotHeERs. 1834. 12mo. pp. 226. 


Tus is an outlandish book, with an outlandish title: the book Ger- 
man, the title Italian: Herman, Prince von Pickler Muskau, the au- 
thor’s name: and Tutti Frutti the name of his work. Tutti Frutti, 
(all fruits,) is the cognomen of an Italian ice, composed of, or rather fla- 
vored with, various “fruits ; and as the book before us is a medley of 
divers matters and things, the title is not inappropriate, though strange 
to English ears. There is another Italian ice, known by the name of 
Arlechino, or Harlequin, from its many-colored coat: a name withal 
appropriate to some part of our author’s book, which is occasionally 
rather too trivial for a man of his years, he being long since on the 
shady side of forty. 

In this sultry season, when the dog-star rages, any thing that comes 
to us with the name of an ice-cream is very refreshing. Consequently, 
into this ice-cream we propose to dip, with spoon critical. But, first, a 
word concerning the author. 

The Prince von Ptickler Muskau was born in Silesia, on the 30th of 
October, 1785. In 1800 he entered the University of Leipsic, where 
he remained nearly three years, engaged principally in the study of law. 
On leaving the University, he entered the service of the king of Saxony, 
as a Garde- du-corps ; and after distinguishing himself in various ways, 
he retired, with the grade of captain of cavalry, and became a traveller. 
On the death of his father, he came into possession of a large fortune, 
and retired to his ancient castle and paternal acres at Muskau. In 
1813 he again took up arms; distinguished himself inthe Netherlands, 
and was present at the taking of Cassel, under General Geismar. 

* About this time,” says the translator of his book, “ he was engaged 
in a novel description of duel. A French colonel of hussars, celebrated 
for his daring bravery, rode out considerably in advance of the lines, 
and challenged any officer in the army of his opponents to single com- 
bat. Prince Ptickler accepted the challenge, and the contest took 
place in the centre between the two armies :—intense anxiety was pic- 
tured on the countenances of the spectators; it seemed as if the glory 
of their respective countries depended upon the issue. A death-like 
silence reigned throughout, which was only occasionally interrupted 
by the loud cheers of the deeply-interested soldiery, as their favorite 
champion gained a temporary advantage, or suffered a momentary de- 
feat. At le ‘ngth the guardian angel of Germany triumphed,—the brave 
Frenchman fell !” : 

At the close of the war, he again retired to private life, and became 
once more atrayeller. A few years later three very important events 
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happened to him. He ascended in a balloon with the Hronaut Reich- 
hard; married the Countess Pappenheim; and was created a Prince. 
He has since visited England and France, giving to the world the * Tour 
of a German Prince” as the fruit of his travel. He is now improving 
his estates at Muskau, where we leave him, and turn to his book. 

This book is divided into several chapters, as follows: The Wan- 
derer’s Return; A Visit to the establishment of the Herrnhuters; The 
Album of an Active Mind; Extracts from My Note-Book ; Scenes and 
Sketches of a Tour in the Riesengebirge ; ‘The Modern Alcibiades ; A 
Dialogue between Doctor Alcibiades and the Arabian Emyr Abdoulach ; 
and finally a Letter from Berlin. 

The subjects treated of under these several heads are too diversified 
to admit of analysis. They are grave and gay; lively and severe; im- 
portant and trivial. We have marked several passages for extracts, and 
from these select the following, which form portions of a chapter in The 
Album of an Active Mind, and were suggested by a ‘ Vision of the Past 
and Future,’ wherein the author was transported into the gray shades of 
antiquity, and beheld, as if passing in review, the funeral honors and pro- 
cessions, which had been numbered with the thousand forgotten pageants, 
in ‘the dark backward and abysm of time :’ 





“ Who can fathom the depths of futurity ? who can tell the precise point where 
life terminates and where death commences? ‘The dark side of nature is closed 
to our view, and the sunny side, man’s terrestrial existence, is not less an enigma. 

“From whence arises the inexpressible horror which is felt in the presence of 
the dead ? whence the fear of their re-appearance ? whence the dread of nocturnal 
darkness? whence the icy shuddering before those who once had life, and now 
appear before us divested of the veil of mortality which covered them? 

“The elastic spirits of youth surmount the influences of fear—in the zenith of 
my manhood and youthful courage, I ordered the trap-door which conducted to 
the family-vault of my ancestors to be unlocked, and I entered alone at midnight. 

“ Three coffins had been previously opened at my request. When I found my- 
self in the charnel-house of centuries, I experienced an indescribable sensation— 
it was not fear, nor grief, nor pity, nor horror, at the hideous forms before me, but 
it seemed almost as if the very springs of life were frozen within me—as if I was 
myself a corpse. 

‘My grandfather, who had died at the age of eighty-six, was the first object I 
examined ; his snowy locks had become, through the influence of the leaden man- 
tle which enveloped him, of a blond color, his head was not lying in the usual 
position upon the pillow, but was turned towards me, and his eyeless sockets 
were staring as if in reproof for violating the sanctuary of the dead; but I con- 
soled myself by remembering, that if my beloved parent was living, he would not 
frown upon me; his character was too mild, and his mind too candid and enlarged. 

‘“‘T now passed on to another receptacle of the dead; it contained a skeleton 
wrapped in a cloth embroidered with gold ; this had been a brave and powerful 
warrior, who commanded in the thirty years’ war, and was governor of the mar- 
gravate of Lusatia; a superb portrait of him now hangs in the ancestral hall of 
my castle, as he appeared at the head of his cuirassiers, under Pappenheim, 
charging the flying Swedes—Ah! how long is the laterna magica extinguished, 
which once illumined that beautiful painting; one of the remaining fragments 
of it is now before me. 

“The third coffin contained a lady, who, during her life, was called the beau- 
tiful Ursula; the small skull had assumed a disagreeable dark brown color, the 
whole body was enveloped in a long wrapper of flame-colored silk, in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation. I wished to raise her up, but at the first movement she 
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crumbled into dust, and myriads of alias crawled through my fingers and 
the broken joints of the mouldering skeleton. 7 

“TI meditated for some time over the long range of coffins, absorbed in deep 
contemplation, then fell upon my knees and prayed, until the ice which had frozen 
over my breast dissolved into consoling tears, and whatever I had felt of horror, 


- Superstition, or fear, vanished before my God, leaving only a deep feeling of pious 


resignation ; I kissed, without experiencing the slightest repugnance, the cold 
forehead of my venerable parent, and severed from his head a lock of his hair as 
a memento of my visit ; andif he had at that moment arose in his coffin and taken 
my hand, it would not have caused the slightest shudder of terror in my bosom.” 


We must not omit that part of his Vision, which extends a century or 
two into futurity. After bespeaking for himself no other funeral deco- 
rations than a white sheet for his mouldering form, ‘in the same manner 
as heaven wraps the departing year in a mantle of fleecy snow,’ and no 
honors but the tear of heart-felt sorrow, and a wreath of roses for his 
inanimate brow, from the trembling hand of affection, he touches the 
utilitarian cera upon which we have entered, in the annexed glance into 
the onward distance : 


‘‘ A hundred years have elapsed since the termination of my mortal existence. 
Where now is love and the fond ties of domestic affection? The age of indus- 
try is in its zenith, with its machinery and its wealth, whose potent influence is 
paramount to every other, and which, during my life, had already begun to burst 
forth like the first crimson streaks of dawn. 

«Where is the unsophisticated rustic? Whereis the classical scholar and the 
romantic poet of my varied and ever changing age? All have vanished, and man 
is now alone gov erned by the consideration of what i is useful. 

“The wand of the magician again passed over me, and I beheld those grounds, 
to the beautifying of which I had dedicated the principal portion of my life. 
Merciful heavens! what dol see? The river, which was formerly a bright crys- 
tal stream meandering through my park, has been made, for the purposes of com- 
merce, navigable ; timber yards, bleaching grounds, and ‘cloth manufactories have 
usurped the place of my dark groves and blooming meadows. But what do I 
behold? My beautiful castle! Do not my eyes deceive me? Oh, no! it has 
become an establishment for cotton spinners! Maddened with indignation, I 
vociferated loudly for the proprietor. I was answered, that he lived in that small 
cottage surrounded by an orchard and vegetable garden. Is that all, exclaimed 
I, that remains to my descendants of what I once called mine? ‘ Most certain- 
ly,’ was the reply, ‘it has been divided among hundreds, and has now become 
the preperty of the Trades-Unionists? You are surely not insane enough to 
expect, that so large a possession should continue to belong to one person in this 
iand of liberty and equality ?’ 

“T turned from the speaker with sickening disgust, and penetrated by a mag- 
netic glance the interior of the cottage, where I beheld, forsaken by all, in a cor- 
ner of one of the rooms, the master of the house expiring ; I then heard the sons 
saying to each other, ‘Our father is undoubtedly dead, let his body be carried 
out of the house.’ 

‘My beloved reader will naturally demand where is the grave, where is the 
cemetery in which to inter the corpse? Why, truly it was conveyed to a place 
where it could be still useful—into the fields, for manure!” 


The reader who may have perused the ‘ Travels of a German Prince,’ 


. will remember the many happy conceits, the well-turned periods, and the 


fine descriptions, with which it abounds. At intervals—they are rare, it 
must be admitted—there are similar features in Tutti Frutti. The an- 
nexed paragraph partakes of the better vein: 
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“I continued my route for some time absorbed in contemplation, and wove one 
web of speculation after another, until I was suddenly aroused from my reverie by 
the loud gabbling of a flock of geese. Upon looking up, I perceived two large 
gray ganders arrayed against each other in mortal combat. I pictured them to 
my imagination as two knightly princes, who, armed in a panoply of gray fea- 
thers, were disputing their individual rights ; while the ladies, arrayed in a circle, 
like the high dames in a balcony, encouraged their champions with their gentle 
feminine gabble, and with their long necks extended towards heaven, invoked the 
god of war to crown with victory the warrior they most loved. I could not help 
admiring the devoted courage ef these feathered combatants, who returned again 
and again to the charge, so unlike the princes of our own species, who leave their 
contests and dissensions to be decided by the geese, their subjects ; and these are 
so obliging as to fight till death for interests not their own. I, however, as a 
higher power, humanely interfered to terminate the deadly strife, and resolved at 
a future time to pen the record of their bravery with their own feathers.” 


As this is scarcely less the age of balloons, than of canals and rail- 
roads, the subjoined graphic picture of an rial voyage of our author, at 
Berlin, may prove interesting : 


‘“‘ As we gently and slowly ascended, I had sufficient time to salute and receive 
in return the farewell salutations of my friends below. No imagination can paint 
any thing more beautiful than the magnificent scene now disclosed to our en- 
raptured senses. The multitudes of human beings, the houses, the squares and 
streets, the highest towers gradually diminishing; while the deafening tumult 
became a gentle murmur, and finally melted into a death-like silence. The earth 
which we had recently left lay extended in miniature relief beneath us ; the ma- 
jestic linden-trees appeared like green furrows ; the river Spree like silver thread ; 
and the gigantic poplars of the Postdam Allée, which is several leagues in length, 
threw their shade over the immense plain. 

“We had probably ascended by this time some thousand feet, and lay softly 
floating in the air, when a new and more superb spectacle burst upon our delighted 
view. As far as the eye could compass the horizon, masses of threatening clouds 
were chasing each other to the immeasurable heights above ; and, unlike the level 
appearance which they wear when seen from the earth, their entire altitude was 
visible in profile, expanded into the most monstrous dimensions—chains of snow- 
white mountains, wrought into phantastic forms, seemed asif they were tumbling 
headlong upon us. 

**One colossal mass pressed upon another, encompassing us on every side, till 
we began to ascend more rapidly, and soared high above them, where they now 
lay beneath-us, rolling over each other like the billows of the sea when agitated 
by the violence of the storm, obscuring the earth entirely from our view. At in- 
tervals the fathomless abyss was occasionally illumined by the beams of the sun, 
and resembled for a moment the burning crater of a voleano; then new volumes 
rushed forward and closed up the chasm; all was strife and tumult. Here we 
beheld them piled on each other white as the drifted snow, there in fearful heaps 
of a dark watery black ; at one instant rearing towers upon towers, in the next 
creating a gulf at the sight of which the brain became giddy, dashing eternally 
onward, onward, in wild confusion. 1 never before witnessed any thing com- 
parable to this scene, even from the summit of the highest mountains; besides, 
from them the continuing chain is generally a great obstruction to the view, which, 
after all, is only partial ; but here there was nothing to prevent the eye from rang- 
ing over the boundless expanse. 

““ The feeling of absolute solitude is rarely experienced upon the earth; but in 
these regions, separated from all human associations, the soul might almost fancy 
it had passed tlie confines of the grave. Nature was entirely noiseless—even the 
wind was silent; therefore, receiving no opposition, we gently floated along, and 
the lonely stillness was only interrupted by the progress of the car and its colossal 
ball, which, self-propelled, seemed like the roc-bird fluttering in the blue ether. 
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Enraptured with the novel scene, I mel: up, in -aalhee to enjoy more csmngihisite 
the superb prospect, when Mr. Reichhard, with great sang-froid, told me I must 
be seated, for that, owing to the great haste with which it had been constructed, 
the car was merely glued, and might therefore easily come asunder, unless we 
were careful. It may readily be supposed, that, after receiving this intimation, I 
remained perfectly quiet. We now commenced descending, and were several 
times obliged to throw out some of the ballast in order to rise again. In the 
mean time we dipped insensibly into the sea of clouds which enveloped us like a 
thick veil, and through which the sun appeared like the moon in Ossian. This 
illumination produced a singular effect, and continued for some time till the clouds 


separated, and we remained swimming about beneath the once more clear azure 
heavens. 


“Shortly after we beheld, to our great astonishment, a species of “ fata mor- 
gana” seated upon an immense mountain of clouds, the colossal picture of the 
balloon and ourselves surrounded by myriads of variegated rainbow tints. A full 
half-hour the spectral-reflected picture hovered constantly by our side. Each 
slender thread of the net-work appeared distended to the size of a ship’s cable, 
and we ourselves like two treinendous giants enthroned on the clouds.” 


The voyageurs descended upon the top of a tall pine, in a wood near 
Berlin. The Prince, having lost, in his elevation, the capacity of mea- 
suring distance, mistook the tree for a shrub, and was only prevented 
from taking a trifling leap of an hundred feet, by the animated remon- 
strance of his more experienced companion. 

The connoisseur of paintings, in the Vicar of Wakefield, assures his 
friend and protégé, that it is always safe in pronouncing on the merits of 
a picture, to say “ that it would have been better, if the artist had taken 
more pains with it.” We feel ourselves perfectly safe in passing the 
same judgment upon the book before us. Nevertheless, with all its de- 
fects, the reader will find it in many instances amusing and instructive. 


Tunes as THEY Are: or Notes of a Traveller through some of the Middle and 
Northern States. Illustrated by several Engravings. 12mo. pp. 252. New- 
York: Harper anv Broruers. 


An entertaining volume, uniting a vast deal of useful and important 
information, with the reflections of a sound and cultivated mind. There 
is a variety about it that is quite charming. The writer places a town, or 
a bit of popular scenery before the mind’s eye with a graphic distinctness 
of description; and the next moment he takes the reader along with 
him, in the consideration of some topic, which has suddenly suggested 
itself to him, or in the comparison of the new with the old world, which 
he has evidently visited, and not with an unobservant eye or idle pencil. 
The author of Waverley somewhere observes, that he never passed fifteen 
minutes conversation with the meanest hind, without acquiring informa- 
tion, which added to his power to gratify his readers. The author of 
“‘ Notes of a Traveller” has not held himself aloof from any class—and 
from the extent and variety of intelligence contained in his book, we 
must conceive him to be, not only an acute and attentive observer, but to 
have been withal, something of a bore, to the many from whom such va- 
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ried information must have been wormed. But his readers are the gain- 
ers ; and few will complain that he has been thus industrious. His tra- 
vels commence at Washington, which, with Mount Vernon, are described 
at some length. Baltimore and Philadelphia—especially the latter city 
—seem to us to have been passed rather lightly over. New-York is 
more liberally dealt with. The seventh chapter, embracing, among other 
topics, ‘ the Apparatus of Literature’ and ‘ Conversations with Booksellers 
on public taste,’ contains one or two admirably drawn sketches. The 
palpable hit, in the first above named, at the puffing expositions and blus- 
tering ignorance of a ci-devant Magazine proprietor, is to the life; and 
in the second, the ‘ Conversations’ are so natural, that they will be recog- 
nized at once by all who know the public-spirited and worthy gentleman, 
who stands as senior at the head of the well-known firm, from whose press 
this volume proceeds. The remarks of the author throughout, upon 
books, literature in general, and education, are sensible and just, and 
worthy of especial heed. We are compelled to refer our readers to the 
volume itself for very interesting descriptions of the most prominent ° 
scenes and towns in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
New-York—well assured, that after perusing the ascent to Mount Wash- 
ington, and the Catskills to the Mountain House, they will agree with us, 
that the writer has an eye and ear open to the loveliness and majesty of 
nature, and the ability to convey his impressions of both with uncommon 
force and beauty. ‘The subjoined faithful picture of New-York will 
scarcely prove unacceptable to the citizen, or the stranger at a distance : 


“There is much that is ludicrous in the motley crowds rushing through Broad- 
way at different hours ; but when the city is seen in one view, the sight is a so- 
lemnone. If youare called to depart, or if you by any chance arrive, in the dead 
of night, the vacancy and silence of the streets are exceedingly impressive. ‘Two 
hundred and forty thousand people obeying the laws of nature, at least in repose. 
The dead of night, strictly speaking, lasts but a very short time in the principal 
thoroughfares; for the termination of the play at about twelve, and of fashionable 
parties at one, keeps up a rumbling of carriages for an hour or two, until the most 
remote routes have been performed, and the horses are returned to their stables, 
After this is over, half hours and even hours of almost total silence sometimes 
intervene, while the watchman, in the dome of the City Hall, proclaims to the 
ears of the sick and the watchful that another day is approaching, whether desired 
or apprehended by them. A cannon is fired at break of day on Governor’s Is- 
land ; but before this the lines of milk, bread, and butchers’ carts are in motion, 
and some come rattling down the island from above, while others are collecting 
at the ferries on the Long Island and Jersey shores, and all are soon dinning the 
streets. From the heights of Brooklyn you may hear their rattling, increasing 
from feeble beginnings, until, joined by the drays proceeding from the north to 
the south part of the city to their stands, it swells into an unintermitted roar, like 
the sound of Niagara at Queenston, to stop not till midnight. Some time after 
daylight, while the lamps at the steam-boat docks are still glimmering, and those 
in the streets which, by mistake, have had oil enough, the first smoke begins to 
rise from the houses of laborers in the upper wards. Some five or ten early risers 
are just putting sparks to wood or coal ; and their example is so contagious, that 
fires are speedily blazing in every house and almost every chimney in the city. 
In the cold season this is a singular sight; and when the wind is from the south 
in the morning, the heavy cloud which generally overhangs the city is blown north- 
ward, leaving the Battery in the light of the sun, while many of the other parts 
are deeply obscured. Soon after sunrise, floods of daily emigrants from the up- 
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per wards, meeting at Broadway and Canal-street, pour down to the wharves, the 
mechanics’ shops, and the houses in building, many of them with convenient little 
tin-kettles, containing their dinners and preparations for heating them, all bound 
to their work. ‘Then come the clerks of all degrees, the youngest generally first : 
and these, in an hour or thereabouts, give place to their masters, who flow down 
with more dignity, but scarcely less speed, to the counting-rooms of the commer- 
cial streets, hundreds of them, especially in unfavorable weather, in the omni- 
buses, which render the street so dangerous now and at three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Ere these crowds have disappeared, they become crossed and 
mingled with some of the fourteen thousand children who go to the public and 
primary schools at nine, and an unknown number who frequent the private schools 
of all sorts. Then are seen also the students of Columbia College and the Uni- 
versity, the medicals in winter hurrying to Barclay-street, lawyers, clients, and 
witnesses gathering about the City Hall, and the Marine, and Ward Courts. * * 
A stranger would think that New- York was a city of idleness, gayety, and wealth. 
But let him turn down almost any street at the right or left, and enter some of the 
dwellings of the industrious poor, and he would find all were not rich or unoccu- 
pied ; let him glance at the chambers of others, and he would be convinced that 
some are wretched, and in want of all things.” 


The annexed conversation, overheard by the author between a poor 
man and a shop-keeper, with whom he was bartering some neat products 
of his skill, well illustrates Yankee curiosity and perseverance : 


““* Did you ever see any of Reeves’s Patent Water Colors? If you did,I sup- 
pose you don’t know exactly how they are made. Now these are as much 
Reeves’s Colors as them you’ve got in your case yonder, though I made them 
yesterday myself. You don’t believe that, I s’pose ; but ’ve worked for Reeves 
in London: I couldn’t find out in this country how to make such fine paints ; and 
went to England a-purpose to larn. I didn’t see why I shouldn’t help him supply 
this country, the demand has got to be so great now. Well, they let me go into 
the shop—they thought I didn’t know nothing, and perhaps I didn’t such a terri- 
ble deal. However, I know’d so much as this—I got so pretty soon that I could 
make the patent colors as well as anybody. But I wasn’t quite ready to come 
off yet, mind you. There was the camel’s hair-pencils; nobody knew how to 
make them in the United States—and I thought I might as well larn that tue while 
my hand wasin. Well, I left Mr. Reeves’s, and got in a pencil-shop; and the 
first thing I found out was, that they are made of nothing in the world but squir- 
rels’ tails.’ 

‘“‘Here was an exclamation of surprise and doubt. 

“«*If they an’t,’ continued the narrator, perfectly unabashed, ‘I hope I may 
never stir out of my tracks. I tell you they’re squirrels’ tails, brought from 
America ; and if they can manufacture them cheap, sartingly we ought to under- 
sell ’em. But then there’s the putting the hairs together all exactly right, and 
getting them through the little end of a chicken’s quill, and there gluing them 
ast. That’s the rub—not exactly that either—but there’s the sticking-place. 
I guess I worked long enough at that to find out how it was done, and then had 
to be told and look too before I could larn; and law, it’s easy enough.’ 

“¢ Well, how is it?’ 

“* Ah!’ replied the artisan, with a shrewd, penetrating, and ironical look— 
‘that’s tellin’.’” 


The style of this traveller’s ‘ Notes,’ is in general terse and perspi- 
cuous—though there are occasional marks of haste—as on page thir- 
teen, where the writer, in effect; informs the reader that Washington’s 
mansion, although old, exhibits marks of age. But these defects—ebun- 
dantly counterbalanced by more prominent beauties—are very rare. 
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Tae Past anD PRESENT, a comparative view of Idolatry and Religion, as aids to Learning: 
a Poem, pronounced before the Athenian Society of Bristol College, Pennsylvania. y 
Wit.is Gaytorp CLark. Published by order of the Society. College Press. 


Tue author of this Poem mentions, in the Preface which introduces 
it to the public, that it is published contrary to his original intention, 
through the urgent solicitation of the President of Bristol College, and 
a Committee from the Society before which it was delivered—and that, 
being produced at a brief notice, it lacks the lime labor usually bestow- 
ed upon similar efforts—inasmuch, as on the evening previous to its re- 
cital, only two thirds of the production were completed—the remainder 
being written and copied afterwards, and not even read entirely through, 
before the whole was pronounced at Bristol. The annexed extract— 
for which alone we can find space—succeeds a description of the long 
night which hung over the nations : 


** While Learning, with a spirit dim and cold, 
Bow’d to the dark idolatries of old,”— 


and false Mythology exercised its baneful influence : 


“ Of this dark worship, what remaineth now ?— 
Ask the pale ruins upon Phyle’s brow! 
Or, turning to Italia’s coast, behold 
The veil of time from the dim Past unroll’d! 
Lo! where the Eternal City’s wreck appears, 
Crushed by the weight of many a hundred years! 
Where now the trophies of her ancient pride ? 
O’erwhelmed, and lost in Lethe’s rolling tide! 
Her moss-grown temples ee ecay, 
Through which the stranger takes his winding way, 
O’er prostrate obelisks and tombs unknown, 
Which rose in mystery, and whose names are gone, 
Gaze where the blithe Pleistus’ waters flow, 
Or where Dodona’s woods in Summer glow : 
Where Delphi’s thunder-stricken ruins spread.— 
Her shrines defaced, her altar-fires unfed ! 
How changed the glory of those haunts sublime, 
Once held as sacred from the touch of time! 
Sull, robed in gorgeous light, against the sky, 
The stern Pagnesiads lift their forms on high ;— 
Still smile the sunny vales in peace around, 

° And flowers in multitudes, bestrew the ground : 
Each stream renowned of old, is flashing still, 
And the blue air hangs bright o’er every hill : 
But where the grandeur of the towering piles, 
Once proudly beaming ’mid those high defiles ? 
There Blennius with his barb’rous legions stood, 
And bristling spears were bathed in crimson blood : 
There lay the gathered spoils of Marathon, 

And there the Lydian tributes brightly shone : 
There fell Castalian dews, in freshness down, 
And o’er Hyampeia, hung Apollo’s frown ; 

And there the will of Gods, in falsehood told, 
Was bartered forth, for red and gleaming gold— 
Till fraud, successful for a while, became 

A magic halo, circling Delphi’s name. 


“‘ Now what remains? In solitude apart, 
Her dreary aspect chills the traveller’s heart ; 
Each fane, renowned of yore, in ruin laid, 
Glooms in the dusky ivy’s mantling shade : 
And on those mighty gates, where Sages wrought 
The solemn records of their lofty thought— 
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Whose power resistless, o’er a nation hung, 
When Pindar swept his lyre, and Homer sung ; 
On them, no more the words of counsel burn— 
No longer on triumphant hinge they turn ; 

But mists of age their mouldering site conceal, 
Where drowsy bats on twilight pinions wheel. 


‘* Yet when those broken shrines were in their prime,— 
The brightest objects in the eye of Time,— 
When wrapt in guile those ancient Cities lay, 
And scenes of riot turned the night to day ; 
When Lust and Murder stalked uncheck’d abroad, 
And Sin’s wide current like a river flow’d,— 
Then rose that star above Judea’s land, 
And bade its lustre o’er the world expand : 
Then struggling Paul in Athens stood, and cried 
Against idolatry, and fraud, and pride : 
He spake of Ong, whose smile could warm the grave,— 
Who walked unshrinking on the midnight wave ; 
Whose love was boundless, and whose tender eye 
Look’d down on men with kind benignity. 
‘ The Gop that made the World,’ he praised aloud, 
Till Felix quaked, and Dionysius bow’d : 
At Cesar’s judgment seat, sublime he stood, 
With words of eloquence, a glowing flood : 
With hand extended, and persuasive tongue,— 
In Royal ears, his melting accents rung ; 
Till tears around him, fell like morning dew, 
And Justice whispered that n1s Gop was true! 


** Since then, rejoicing Science on its way, 
Hath moved, illumined by Religion’s ray ; 
That dawn unbarred the gates of heavenly light, 
And quenched the darkness of that gloomy night— 
Through the dim wastes of centuries it spread, 
And bade the monk in cloisters, ‘ cow] his head,’— 
Till halls of learning felt its cheering soul, 
And bade the genial radiance onward rc'l. 
Through Europe’s boundaries it swept along— 
Inspired the preacher’s heart—the poet’s song ;— 
Barbarian hordes to Virtue’s path it won, 
And walked in beauty like the golden sun ; 
Till half the world its kindling power confest, 
And the glad spirit ran from breast to breast.” 


The mechanical execution of this little Poem is creditable to the press 
of the Institution from whence it emanates. 


Two Orp Men’s Tares: The Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter. In two vols. 
12mo. New-York: HarpPer anpD BrorHers. 


Tue authorship of these two stories has been variously attributed. 
The author of ‘Pelham’ has been named, among other prominent 
writers ; but we venture a prediction, that they are by the author of 
‘The Diary of a London Physician ;’ and ‘ it will go nigh to be thought 
so shortly,’ or we are greatly in error. Whoever may be the writer, 
however, he exercises a potent sway over the hearts of his readers. The 
language—the incidents—the plot—all are excellent, and stirring. The 
only objection, that will strike the reader as worthy of notice, is the 
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minuteness of description which, in some instances, detains the mind too 
long from the thrilling story which it is intended to embellish. We re- 
gret that the intimate connexion—the close blending—of the whole, pre- 
vents extracts. ‘The Deformed,’ is the history of a deformed child— 
whose mother died before he had tasted the bitterness of the world—of 
the trials which he endured after the second marriage of his father—his 
affections—his loves—reverses—and the sad termination of all. ‘The 
Admiral’s Daughter,’ in the deep emotions which its perusal excites, will 
compare favorably with many of the productions of Bulwer. The style is 
equally fervent and impassioned, and the grouping and management of 
the several scenes as effective and dramatic. The last is the longest 
and the best story—a tale of guilt and sorrow. We would instance the 
scene descriptive of the return of Vivian—the subsequent discovery— 
the duel—and the admission of his repentant wife, in disguise, to his 
apartment and dying bed, as imbued with deep and vivid interest. 
These volumes will be widely popular with the admirers of the ‘ Bulwer 
school.’ 


Sprecuiation: a novel. By the author of * Traits and Traditions of Portugal.’ In two 
volumes. The Brotners Harper. 


TueERE is no particular class of novels in which ‘ Speculation’ may 
be ranked. Wit, the author certainly has ; and a fine and quick percep- 
tion of the burlesque—and pathos, too, on occasion. The colloquial 
and descriptive portions of the work are not a little tinged with the eas 
style of Miss Edgeworth—and the episodes are tinctured with that florid 
elaborateness which distinguishes the Pelham class of fictions. The 
characters are drawn with much skill, and their individuality—in the 
windings towards the plot—well preserved. As a whole, ‘ Speculation’ 
will entertain and amuse the reader—but it will scarcely attain a length- 
ened celebrity. There is not a work of Scott’s which does not con- 
tain some scene which will never pass from the memory of the reader— 
while, for the most part, in modern works of fiction, a year suffices to 
shut out all record of the heroes and heroines who figure in their 


pages. 
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UNITED STATES. 
Tue American Navy.—The num- 
ber of vessels now in the American 
Navy is as follows: 


Twelve 74s 888 
Fourteen 44s 618 
Three 36s 198 
Two 24s 48 
Thirteen 18s 234 
Seven 12s 84 
One 3 3 
Total Ships, 52. Guns, 2071 
Captains in the Navy, 37 
Masters Commandant, 41 
Lieutenants, 252 
Surgeons, 43 
Assistant do. 48 
Pursers, 43 
Chaplains, 8 
Passed Midshipmen, 134 
Midshipmen, 314 
Sailing Masters, 29 
Boatswains, 18 
Gunners, 17 
Carpenters, 14 
Sail-makers, 14 
Total Officers, 1012 

Lt. Col. of Marines, 1 
Captains, 9 
ist Lieutenants, 23 
2nd Lieutenants, 16 
Total, 49 


Go.tp.—Statement of the amount of 
gold subject to coinage under the new 
ratio, deposited within the period com- 
mencing Ist June, and ending Ist Au- 
gust, 1834, with the whole amount coin- 
ed to the latter date from August Ist, 
and the amount of coin delivered. 

Gold bullion deposited in June—coin- 
age deferred under an anticipation of 
the action of Congress, $61,500 

Gold deposited in July, and 

deferred, viz : 
Uncoined Bullion, 133,300 
Coins of the United 

States, - * 226,300 
Foreign Coins, 47,400 


407,000 


Gold deposited from the 1st 
to the 9th August : 
Uncoined Bullion, 25,000 





Coins of the United 
States of former 
standard, 48,000 
Foreign Coins, 3,000 
——__ 76,000 
544,500 


Whole amount coined from 
Ist to 9th August, 310,000 


Remaining uncoined Aug. 9th, $234,500 
Value of Gold Coin, as regulated by 
the recent law of Congress. 





Old coinage Eagle, $10 66 . 
now in existence ¢ Half Eagle, § 33 1- 
Quarter Eagle 2 66 1-6 
New coinage ) Eagle, $10 
will be enough } Half Eagle, 5 
less to make the ) Quarter Eagle, 2 50 
tid Guinea, 5 75 
English Sovereign, 4 84 
French, Louis dor, about 3 75 


Doubloons,—Spanish and Patriot, 15 60 


Specie Imported and Exported from 
the United States, from the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1833, to August 12th, 1894, 


FROM RETURNS RECEIVED TO 1834. 
IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 
June 9, $8,642,339 25 $397,331 85 
June 30, 2,165,700 97 275,219 
July 26, 1,051,802 82 182,010 


Aug. 12, 793,848 78 96,255 
$12,653,691 82 $950,815 85 
Imported - - $12,653,691 82 
Exported : - 950,815 85 
Imported excess - $11,702,875 97 
NEW-YORK. 


Stratistics.—lIt will be seen from the 
annexed statements, that during the first 
seven months of the present year, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1833, the number of arrivals of ves- 
sels from foreign countries of dry goods 
cargoes, and of passengers, has greatly 
increased : 

ARRIVALS. 
In 1833. In 1834. 
January, 92 91 
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February, 98 121 
March, 127 168 
April, 208 177 
May, 202 238 
June, 202 203 
July, 193 220 
Total, 1122 1218 

1122 

Increase, 96 


It may be proper to mention, that the 
cargoes below mentioned, have been 
uniformly lighter than in previous 


years: 
CARGOES OF DRY GoOODs. 
In 1833. In 1834. 

January, 20 5 
February, 16 18 
March, 19 33 
April, 35 29 
May, 24 36 
June, 35 27 
July, 22 44 
Total, 168 189 

168 





Increase, 21 

Should the number of passengers du- 
ring the last five months of the present 
year bear the same proportion to those 
of the first seven as was the case in 1833, 
the number during the whole year will 
be 62,003 ; or 13,414 more than ever ar- 
rived in any one year before : 





PASSENGERS. 
In 1833. In 1834, 

January, 567 420 
February, 477 460 
March, 738 1454 
April, 3415 3959 
May, 3869 9653 
June, 8850 8167 
July, 5406 10,512 
Total, 23,316 34,625 
23,316 





Increase, 11,309 

Lone Istanp Rait-roav.—T he Com- 
missioners of the Rail-road lately had a 
a meeting, at which a resolution was 
passed, that books of subscription to the 
stock should be opened on the Ist Dec. 
next. The subscriptions were deferred 
to that time, witha view that certain sur- 
veys of the route might be made in the 
interim. A committee was appointed to 


visit Boston, Providence, and Stoning- 
ton, to ascertain what co-operation 
might be expected in effecting this new 
channel of intercourse between New- 
York and Boston. 

Temperance Sratistics.—The Se- 
cretary of the New-York City Tempe- 
rance Society furnishes the following 
statement, in anticipation of the issue of 
the annual Report of the State Execu- 
tive Committee : 

Number of Temperance So- 

cieties in the State of New- 














York, for the year 1834, 2,500 
No. of pledged members, 340,107 
Increase the past year, 100,000 
Reported as having aban- 

doned the traffic in ardent 

spirits, 1,473 
No. of those who continue 

the sale, 2,874 
No. of subscribers to ‘ Tem- 

perance Recorder,” 97,924 
No. of subscribers in the 

United States, 200,000 


Surely, this is all encouragement. 

Cuotera.—During the month, the 
cholera has again made its appearance 
in the city. Its prevalence, however, 
has been comparatively slight, and its 
mortality greatly lessened. Its presence 
was unattended by the alarm which it 
formerly created. A number of cases 
occurred at Albany, and Poughkeepsie 
—but the disease soon subsided. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Riots.—The Ursuline Convent, at 
Charlestown, Mass., was pillaged and 
burnt down by an infuriated mob, on 
the evening of Monday, the 12th ultimo. 
A young lady, in a state of temporary 
derangement, left theInstitution, and af- 
tera short period returned. Unfounded 
reports that she was detained in the 
nunnery against her will, obtained pre- 
valence ; and a mob of several thou- 
sands, many disguised in fantastic dress- 
es and painted faces—assembled, and 
proceeded to their destructive work. 
The inmates, consisting of the Lady Su- 
perior, five or six Nuns, three servant 
maids, and fifty-five or fifty-six children, 
the latter being pupils under the instruc- 
tion ofthe Nuns, and placed there by their 
parents and other friends, were ordered 
to retire by the rioters, which they did. 
They then proceeded to set fire to the 
nunnery with torches, in different places, 














which with the out-houses and chapel, 
were soon destroyed. The Bishop’s 
Lodge, adjoining, and the Old Nunnery, 
were likewise burned down, and the 
vines and fences destroyed. Property 
belonging to the convent not destroyed, 
was stolen—as silver plate, etc. ‘The 
largest meeting ever convened in Fa- 
neuil Hall assembled to take measures 
for the relief of the Institution, and for 
the punishment of the agressors, many 
of whom were arrested. 


VIRGINIA. 
Epvucation.—The university of Vir- 
ginia had about 210 matriculates, at the 
last session, which is by far the largest 
number she has ever yet enrolled. At 
the recent examination, seven of the stu- 


dents received the degree of master of 


arts. Mr. W. C. Rives has been ap- 
pointed by the governor of Virginia, a 
visitor in the place of Mr. Madison re- 
signed. Joseph C. Cabell, esq. is ap- 
pointed rector, which office had been 
held by Mr. Madison since Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s death, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Sratistics.—Exports of Cotton and 
Rice from Charleston, from Ist October, 
1833, to Ist August, 1834. 
Cotton. Rice. 








Liverpool, 118637 4638 
Other B. Ports, 20320 12496 
Havre, 38739 7068 
Other For. Pts. 5553 1213 
Other For. Pts. 22873 33869 
West Indies, 00 16819 
ocpesinnes q 

206124 76103 

Ports in U. S. 36815 29147 
242939 105250 


SEA ISLAND INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE, 
To Great Britain, 11975. 


France, 4567 
Ports in U. 8. 962 
17504 

MARYLAND. 


Emicrants at Battimore.—From 
the official returns made by the Health 
Office to the Board of Health, it appears 
that during the last three months the to- 
tal number of passengers arrived was 
4491, viz: E 
May—Foreigners 847 Citizens 76 Total 923 
June _ 1648 135 1753 
July 1744 71 1815 





4491 
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[ Sept. 


‘ Aips Tro Scrence.’—Five successful 
—though in one or two instances dan- 
cerous—ascensions in balloons, have 
been made from Baltimore, within the 
month. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

t10rs.—During the month, several 
riots have occurred in the quiet and 
usually orderly city of Brotherly Love. 
For some cause not stated, a large 
party of young men met, and attacked 
a place where the amusement of what is 
called the “ flying horses” was kept, and 
frequented chiefly by blacks. These de- 
fended themselves, and a bloody battle 
ensued, ‘The mayor and his police 
maintained themselves manfully, and, 
assisted by many special constables, re- 
stored the public peace; but the build- 
ings were demolished, and much damage 
otherwise done—several hundred per- 
sons being engaged in the affray. Many 
prisoners were taken and committed. A 
large number ofthe police were wounded. 

Coat Trape.—About 204,000 tons 
of coal had arrived by way of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware, in the present 
year, up to the Ist August, or 75,000 
tons less than at the same time last 
year; and the stock on hand at Phila- 
delphia is heavy. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Epucation.——The annual Com- 
mencement of this Institution was cele- 
brated at New Haven on the 20th ult. 
Number of graduates 64. ‘The honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred on Jo- 
shua A. Spencer, Esq. Rev. Erastus 
Cole, and Edmund J. Ives. That of D. 
D. on Rev. Andrew Reed, and James 
Mattheson, the English deiegates, the 
latter of whom was present. That of LL. 
D. on Hon. Samuel A. Foot, Governor 
of the State, and Hon. Thomas Scott 
Williams, chief Justice elect. On the 
day previous, at 11 o’clock, A. M. the 
annual oration before the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Society was delivered by James 7. 
Hillhouse, Esq. His subject was ‘ The 
character and services of Lafayette.’ At 
2 P. M. an oration was delivered before 
the Lionian Society, by Rev. W. W. An- 
drews of Kent, Conn. At half past 3, the 
usualPrize speaking by undergraduates, 
In the evening, the society of Alumni 
held their annual meeting. An address 
was made by Lucius Duncan, Esq. of 
New Orleans. 
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Tue “UntversaL YANKEE Nation,”—as the Americans are called abroad,—receives, 
by general consent, a notable reputation for ’cuteness in bargains and success in trade. Im- 
pertinent travellers among us have represented the poorer classes as subsisting by prey deriv- 
ed from each other. Though these libels are refuted by the general success of a country 
which contains fewer native poor than any other nation on the face of the globe, yet, for the 
sake of argument, if the contrary were admitted, we might point to the superior claims of Eu- 
rope to distinction in this particular, There are sixty thousand people in the city of London, 
who rise every morning without the prospect of a meal unless it is stolen. The children of 
parents in this class are instructed to steal, and bring home the avails to their relations; and 
great is their compunction when they have failed. Hundreds of young farmers, oppressed by 
poverty and disappointment, go purposely every year to the metropolis, and commit larcenies, 
that they may be detected and sent to Van Dieman’s Land, there to enjoy “‘ Australasian po- 
pularity,” and far better prospects than they experienced at home. Many convicts there have 
risen from the crime-list to ride in their coaches. 

In France, the ingenuity of the poor canaille, in tricks of iniquity, is truly wonderful, and 
their evasions of law worthy of the genius of Talleyrand himself. The last specimens of this 
kind are the chiens fraudeurs, or thieving dogs, with which the worst parts of Paris, especially 
the Marais, abound. These dogs are amenable to no statute, or code of laws. It is not 
known how far the development of the bump of ‘ acquisitiveness’ upon their craniums assists 
the operations of their instructors ; but their education in larceny is complete, and their suc- 
cess astonishing. They will take a handkerchief or a pair of gloves from the pocket of a 
man in a crowd, and trot to their owners with the articles, with a sagacity altogether human, 
Some of these quadrupeds have been had up for trial, and barked themselves not guilty in ca- 
nine French. Their biped owners cannot, of course, be held accountable for the vagrancy of 
the animals; and, though they receive the stolen property, they contend in court, that as the 
dogs never communicate the names of those whom they rob, it is impossible to make restitu- 
tion. So the dogs are cleared, and their owners shrug themselves out of court, snapping their 
fingers, and crying Vive la Bagatelle! 

Something akin to the arrest of these felonious dogs occurred lately in one of the London 
police offices. ‘Two young ladies of rank, while promenading in a public square, observed the 
proprietors of a donkey whipping the animal with great cruelty. They instantly, in the kind- 
ness of their hearts, took measures to have them apprehended. The offenders were a poor 
man, his wife, and a son, about seven years of age. The son, at his parent’s command, 
thwacked the donkey with a stick about the size of a tailor’s yard. The next day they were 
all had up before the magistrate. The father denied that the donkey had been abused; said 
he had “a great respect for the poor dumb hanimal,” and requested that the same might be 
sent for. The donkey being at the door, it was ordered before the magistrate. The long- 
eared culprit walked into the office, and with a look of profound gravity, put his head over the 
bar. Its-sleek condition and freedom from bruises soon became established. The owner 
was overjoyed at his dismissal. ‘My donkey,” said he, “isin a slap-up condition, and I 
take a pride in keeping on him so: Lord love your worship, he’s never wolloped more nor vot 
does him good—he’s just like von o’ my family, and as fond as a baby. I can’t see not no 
difference atwixt him and von of my hown!” 
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Tue Drama.—We have the promise, as the fall season approaches, of more attractive 
theatricals. The Park Theatre has been embellished and re-fitted, externally and internally 
—and several European actors of celebrity have been engaged, among whom are Ma- 
THEWs, the celebrated comedian, Miss Parixiips, an eminent tragic actress, SHERIDAN 
Know.es—the distinguished author as well as actor—and a Miss S. Puivuips, a vocalist of 
high reputation. Among the other attractions at this Theatre, a new play, by the lamented 
Joun Aveustus Stone, Esq., author of ‘Metamora,’ etc., entitled ‘The Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, or the Yankee in Spain,’ is to be immediately produced, It is pronounced, by 
those the best capable of judging, to be his best effort. It is replete with stirring incident, 
and amusing character. Mr. G. H. H1tt—whose liberality procured it to be written, and 
to whose eminent merits all who have ever seen him will bear abundant testimony—sustains 
the part of the Yankee—a part most admirably drawn, and we cannot doubt it will be as admi- 
rably enacted. For the last two months, owing to the warm season and the absence of citi- 
zens, the theatres have been thinly attended. ‘The Park Theatre commenced a short summer 
season on the 7th of July. Mr. Eaton, a very promising young actor, performed for a few 
nights early in the month, to small but gratified audiences. The Drama of Gustavus the 
Third was produced with a splendor of scenery—especially the saloon of the masquerade— 
which reflects much credit upon the enterprising manager. During the last month the per- 
formances were varied by the engagement of Ji Diavolo, an astonishing and graceful per- 
former upon the tight rope. 

At the Bowery Theatre, during July, Mr. Forrest fulfilled his last engagement prior to his 
departure for Europe, whither he has gone, not professionally, but for purposes of travel. His 
parting address was worthy his head and-heart, and was most enthusiastically received by the 
largest audience ever convened within the walls of the theatre. On the 25th of July a public 
dinner, numerously attended, was given him by several of our first citizens, at the City Hotel. 
Mr. J. R. Scorr, a gentleman of distinguished talent in his profession—and who bids fair to 
tread closely upon the footsteps of Mr, Forrest—has been performing, in high tragedy, during 
the month, to respectable audiences at this theatre. 


A Txovent on InrEMPERANCE.—Our good philanthropists sometimes complain, and 
with justice, of the increase of crime in our country. The time has been, and that not a great 
many years ago, when the perpetration of a murder or a suicide would create a sensation of 
horror through the country, for many hundred miles in circumference around the scene of the 
deed. Now such things are almost of daily occurrence in the most enlightened portions of the 
Union. ‘To what this may be owing, is perhaps hard to decide ; but the fact cannot be gain- 
sayed that Intemperance is the grand moving principle in these acts of ignominy and blood. 
The efforts that are constantly making by the benevolent and the good to check this dreadful 
scourge, have met, and will meet, with the best results. Only a few years have elapsed since 
public attention was awakened to the subject ; and the progress of opinion against the evil has 
been steady and strong. The publications issued by the Society have effected an incalcula- 
ble amount of good, while the personal influence and example of such distinguished citizens as 
VAN RensseEcaer and Vaux, have inspired thousands to laudable emulation. 

One of the best objects to be attended to in the promotion of this good cause, should be, in 
our opinion, to convince the intemperate, by plain moral suasion, that they seek happiness 
in the wrong direction when they search for it in the bowl, Convince them once, that 
the pleasure they chase is counterbalanced by tenfold misery, and the pursuit will soon be 
abandoned. Nothing will sooner effect this, than a continued exposition of the deleterious 
properties of spirituous drinks, and their sure destruction to the human system. A regular 
analysis of the. vile gin used by thousands in London, has recently been made by a distinguish- 
ed scientific gentleman, and submitted to the public. It appears from this, that the liquid is, in 
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fact, rank poison. Such, exclusive of wines, may be said of many of the liqueurs used in this 
country. Let those who use them, be convinced that they are poisoning themselves, and they 
will turn from the draught with loathing. Expositions of this sort-have had the happiest effect 
in England, and we are confident they would have in America. Noman would take arsenic, 
even if it gave him delight for an hour, when he knew that death would follow. Let this pa- 
rallel be kept in view, and Intemperance will melt before it. 


A Trisvure to Eminent Wortu.—We remark in the journals of the day—with a plea- 
sure that seems widely participated—the presentation,—by several of the oldest and most promi- 
nent citizens of Philadelphia,—of a rich service of plate to that distinguished philanthropist and 
citizen, Matrnew Carey, Esq., ‘as a testimonial of their gratitude for his public services, 
and their esteem for his private virtues.’ In the letter accompanying the testimonial, they ob- 
serve, that they have long witnessed the unwearied efforts with which every scheme of private 
benevolence, and plan of public improvement, have found in him a zealous and disinterested 
advocate: and that they deem his whole career in life an encouraging example, by the imita- 
tion of which, without the aid of official station or political power, every private citizen may 
become a public benefactor. The worthy recipient acknowledged the memorial ina reply, 
characterized by the modesty which ever attends distinguished merit. 


Tue Fine Arts.—We take pleasure in yielding our testimony to an admirable specimen 
of the Arts, which accompanied the New-York Mirror of the 9th ultimo—a plate embracing 
accurate portraits of all the American Presidents, including the present incumbent. The 
whole picture represents one end of a room in the capitol of the United States. In the centre 
is a large mirror, reflecting a statue of the Goddess of Liberty from the opposite side, and 
surmounted by the American Eagle with banners. Immediately under the mirror is a pier- 
table, of classic and beautiful form, and on each side of this a large vase, standing upon the 
floor of tesselated marble. The portraits, seven in number, are disposed, each in a chaste but 
elegant frame, around the mirror, three at each side, and that of Washington at the top. The 
back-ground is a tapestried wall, indistinctly figured with leaves and flowers. The likenesses 
are eminent for their faithfulness to the originals, and are engraved with great clearness, yet 
with a delicate beauty. Three of the portraits—one from the living subject, and the other two 
from celebrated originals—were painted by Duranp—the remainder are faithful copies by 
Mr. Jounston, of Boston. The whole is engraved upon steel by Messrs. Castrear, Du- 
RAND, AND Company. It is amatier of gratulation, that such costly and valuable contribu- 
tions of art are not unappreciated by the public. It evinces an increasing prevalence of a 
spirit, the absence of which, heretofore, has formed a just cause of complaint, not only from 
eminent foreign travellers, but from the patriotic and intelligent American citizen. 


CULUU IU sate ee we preettery CAP! 


7 : H. L. V. Ducoupray Ho tsrern, Esgq., of 
the P lace de Greve, at Paris, and Yas for publishing, by subscription, “ Memeirs 
gallies of Toulon. . work could hardly have fallen into abler hands. 

3. LD’ Ambigu, published at Lone of Peter Feldmann, contributed to the libe- 
Charles Pelletier. He was an €M nd his long intimacy and correspondence with 
nesrnasnbuthat.n6oady sKut, and XV AGH Yocuments of great and varied attraction. We 


have been favored with a perusal of portions of the work, and can bear cordial testimony to its 
interest and value. 
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Tue Drama.—We have the promise, as the fall season approaches, of more attractive 
theatricals. The Park Theatre has been embellished and re-fitted, externally and internally 
—and several European actors of celebrity have been engaged, among whom are Ma- 
THEWws, the celebrated comedian, Miss Puituips, an eminent tragic actress, SHERIDAN 
Know.tes—the distinguished author as well as actor—and a Miss S. Puriuips, a vocalist of 
high reputation. Among the other attractions at this Theatre, a new play, by the lamented 
Joun Avucustus Stone, Esq., author of ‘Metamora,’ etc., entitled ‘Zhe Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, or the Yankee in Spain,’ is to be immediately produced. It is pronounced, by 
those the best capable of judging, to be his best effort. It is replete with stirring incident, 
and amusing character. Mr. G. H. Hitt—whose liberality procured it to be written, and 
to whose eminent merits all who have ever seen him will bear abundant testimony—sustains 
the part of the Yankee—a part most admirably drawn, and we cannot doubt it will be as admi- 
rably enacted. For the last two months, owing to the warm season and the absence of citi- 
zens, the theatres have been thinly attended. The Park Theatre commenced a short summer 
season on the 7th of July. Mr. Eaton, a very promising young actor, performed for a few 
nights early in the month, to small but gratified audiences. The Drama of Gustavus the 
Third was produced with a splendor of scenery—especially the saloon of the masquerade— 
which reflects much credit upon the enterprising manager. During the last month the per- 
formances were varied by the engagement of Ji Diavolo, an astonishing and graceful per- 
former upon the tight rope. 

At the Bowery Theatre, during July, Mr. Forrest fulfilled his last engagement prior to his 
departure for Europe, whither he has gone, not professionally, but for purposes of travel. His 
parting address was worthy his head and heart, and was most enthusiastically received by the 
largest audience ever convened within the walls of the theatre. On the 25th of July a public 
dinner, numerously attended, was given him by several of our first citizens, at the City Hotel. 
Mr. J. R. Scorr, a gentleman of distinguished talent in his profess.on—and who bids fair to 
tread closely upon the footsteps of Mr. Forrest—has been performing, in high tragedy, during 
the month, to respectable audiences at this theatre. 


A TxHovenut on [nTEMPERANCE.—Our good philanthropists sometimes complain, and 
with justice, of the increase of crime in our country. The time has been, and that not a great 
many years ago, when the perpetration of a murder or a suicide would create a sensation of 
horror through the country, for many hundred miles in circumference around the scene of the 
deed. Now such things are almost of daily occurrence in the most enlightened portions of the 
Union. ‘To what this may be owing, is perhaps hard to decide ; but the fact cannot be gain- 
sayed that Intemperance is the grand moving principle in these acts of ignominy and blood. 
The efforts that are constantly making by the benevolent and the good to check this dreadful 
scourge, have met, and will meet, with the best resuits. Only a few years have elapsed since 
public attention was awakened to the subject ; and the progress of opinion against the evil has 
been steady and strong. The publications issued by the Society have effected an incalcula- 
ble amount of good, while the personal influence and example of such distinguished citizens as 
Van RensseEvaeEr and Vavx, have inspired thousands to laudable emulation. 

One of the best objects to be attended to in the promotion of this good cause, should be, in 
our Opinion, to convince the intemperate, by plain moral suasion, that they seek happiness 
in the wrong direction when they search for it in the bowl. Convince them once, that 
the pleasure they chase is counterbalanced by tenfold misery, and the pursuit will soon be 
abandoned. Nothing will sooner effect this, than a continued exposition of the deleterious 
properties of spirituous drinks, and their sure destruction to the human system. A regular 
analysis of the‘vile gin used by thousands in London, has recently been made by a distinguish- 
ed scientific gentleman, and submitted to the public. It appears from this, that the liquid is, in 
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fact, rank poison. Such, exclusive of wines, may be said of many of the liqueurs used in this 
country. Let those who use them, be convinced that they are poisoning themselves, and they 
will turn from the draught with loathing. Expositions of this sort-have had the happiest effect 
1 in England, and we are confident they would have in America. No man would take arsenic, 
: even if it gave him delight for an hour, when he knew that death would follow. Let this pa- 
rallel be kept in view, and Intemperance will melt before it. 


A Trisvure to Eminent WortH.—We remark in the journals of the day—with a plea- 
sure that seems widely participated—the presentation, —by several of the oldest and most promi- 


nent citizens of Philadelphia,—of a rich service of plate to that distinguished philanthropist and 
¥ citizen, MatHew Carey, Esq., ‘as a testimonial of their gratitude for his public services, 
; and their esteem for his private virtues.’ In the letter accompanying the testimonial, they ob- 
serve, that they have long witnessed the unwearied efforts with which every scheme of private 

‘. benevolence, and plan of public improvement, have found in him a zealous and disinterested 


advocate: and that they deem his whole career in life an encouraging example, by the imita~ 
tion of which, without the aid of official station or political power, every private citizen may 


become a public benefactor. The worthy recipient acknowledged the memorial ina reply, 


characterized by the modesty which ever attends distinguished merit. 


Tue Fine Arts.—We take pleasure in yielding our testimony to an admirable specimen 
of the Arts, which accompanied the New-York Mirror of the 9th ultimo—a plate embracing 
accurate portraits of all the American Presidents, including the present incumbent. The 
whole picture represents one end of a room in the capitol of the United States. In the centre 
is a large mirror, reflecting a statue of the Goddess of Liberty from the opposite side, and 
surmounted by the American Eagle with banners. Immediately under the mirror is a pier 
table, of classic and beautiful form, and on each side of this a large vase, standing upon the 
floor of tesselated marble. The portraits, seven in number, are disposed, each in a chaste but 
elegant frame, around the mirror, three at each side, and that of Washington at the top. The 
back-ground is a tapestried wall, indistinctly figured with leaves and flowers. The likenesses 
are eminent for their faithfulness to the originals, and are engraved with great clearness, yet 
with a delicate beauty. Three of the portraits—one from the living subject, and the other two 
from celebrated originals—were painted by Duranp—the remainder are faithful copies by 
Mr. Jounston, of Boston. The whole is engraved upon steel by Messrs. Castrear, Du- 
RAND, AND Company. It is amatier of gratulation, that such costly and valuable contribu- 
, tions of art are not unappreciated by the public. It evinces an increasing prevalence of a 

spirit, the absence of which, heretofore, has formed a just cause of complaint, not only from 
eminent foreign travellers, but from the patriotic and intelligent American citizen. 
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DEATHS, 


AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


At Petersburgh, Virginia, on the 15th ult., | 
Wiriiam Haxatt, Esq., at the advanced | 
age of 85 — Mr. Haxall was a native of | 
England, but for many years a resident, and 
highly respectable merchant, of that town. 
Buoyant spirits, warm and friendly feelings 
for his fellow-man, a high moral sense of in- 
tegrity, and a correct and honorable bearing, | 
distinguished the course of this gentleman, 


from the earliest to the last moments of his life. 
At Fredericksburgh, after a brief but severe 
illness, on the 20th ultimo, Col. THomas Mi- 
NOR, a soldier of the Revolution, and the pa- 
triarch of Spottsylvania county, Virginia. A 
few days before, he walked as a pall-bearer, 
in the procession in honor of Lafayette, with 
a firmness of step, and erectness of carriage, 
truly wonderful in one of his advanced age— | 


law. He was an enthusiastic devotee of po- 
lite literature and the fine arts ; and the pub- 
lic journals and annuals have often been en- 
riched by the offsprings of his genius. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, Tuomas Hixson, 
Esq., of apoplexy—for many years attached to 
the Park Theatre. 

At Washington city, after an illness of eight 
or ten days, ‘Tomas Law, Esgq., aged about 
78 years. He was a native of England, of 
highly respectable connexions, the late learned 
and distinguished Lord Ellenborough being 
one of his several brothers. Early in life, he 
accepted one of those employments in the gift 
of the British East India Company, which, in 
most hands, insure to the possessors princely 
fortunes. He was a member of the Revenue 
Board before he reached the age of 21. He 


nearly 83. He has left a numerous posterity | was afterwards chief ruler over one of the pro- 
the heritage of an unsullied name, and to his | vinces of that vast empire, in which his wise, 
fellow-citizens the example of a well-spent life. | magnanimous, and beneficent administration, 


At his residence, in the county of Nelson, 
Virginia, on the 4th ult., after a lingering ill- | 
ness, Maj. AtteN BERNARD, in the 72d 
year of his age. Maj. Bernard was a highly 
respectable citizen, and for about twenty-five 

ears a Justice of the Peace in the county of 

luvanna, the-place of his former residence ; 
which county he frequently represented in the 
Legislature of Virginia. 

In Ohio, on the 27th of July, Col. Zenuton 
Pixs, aged 83 years. Col. Pike served as a 
captain in many of the principal battles of the 
Revolution ; afterwards as colonel in St. Clair’s 
expedition. He afterwards settled on his lands | 
near Lawrenceburg, where he lived, a useful 
and highly esteemed citizen, till the day of his 
death. He was the father of Brigadier Gene- 
ral Zebulon M. Pike. He was a republican 
of the Washington stamp; a friend to the | 
widow and the orphan; and one of the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

At Worthington, Massachusetts, on the 
27th ult., Hon. Ezra StTARKWEATHER, 
aged 79 years. He was for a long period a 
judicious magistrate and legislator. For many 
years he was one of the senators of Old Hamp- 
shire, and sometimes a councillor. The peo- 
ple confided in his intelligence, integrity, and 
patriotism, and were never disappointed. In 
private life he was friendly, social, discreet, ' 
and benevolent. He was a christian, and his | 
religion was active and practical, 


t Boston, Freperick MELLEN, son of | 


Hon. Prentiss Mellen, of Portland, aged 29. | 
He graduated at Branswick in 1825, and af- | 


obtained for him the enviable appellation of 
Father of the people. Returning bon India, 
after a residence of a number of years, (about 
the time of the trial of Warren Hastings,) he 
remained in England for a year or two, and 
then transferred his residence to the United 
States. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, Maj. Wiitit1aM 
Rurrin, of Cincinnati, in the 66th year of his 
age. Maj. Ruffin was one of the pioneers of 
the West, and especially of Cincinnati. He 
was among the early settlers of the city, hav- 
ing come with St. Clair’s army, and partaken 
of the toils of the military campaigns of St. 
Clair and Wayne. For many years he was 
Postmaster of the on 

In Surry county, N. C., on the 14th ult., 
WitxrraM M. Burcu, aged 76 years. Mr. 
B. was a soldier of the Revolution, and was 
in several principal engagements with the 
British army. 

In England, Epnwarp Hueues, aged 102 
years. He was with Gen. Wolfe when he 
fell at Quebec, and retained his faculties to 
the last. This hale old veteran walked 26 
miles in one day in May last, 


At Buffalo, on the 18th ult., Hon. M. A. 
Anprews, late Mayor of the city. Mrs. 


terwards applied himself to the study of the) Andrews had died but a few hours previous, 
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